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ae BDELORIAL » NOTES 


pe URING the early months of the present administration the 
popular press made many jokes about “‘ Mr. Lansbury’s Lido.” 
The Press must always have butts: the usual butt in a Govern- 

es ment is the Home Secretary, but Mr. Clynes has been so com- 
__ pletely self-effacing since he took office that the cartoonists had to fall back 
on somebody else. The jokes went on. They were so extravagant that 
- nobody took them seriously. It was perfectly evident that even Mr. 
Lansbury could never run to the Venetian excesses imputed to him: 
- the natural inclination of the public was to discount the affair to such a 
_ degree that it was assumed that nothing at all was being done—a natural 
_ assumption in a country where politicians talk about so many more things 
_ than they do. Occasionally some small paragraph appeared announcing 
_ that such and such persons had given such and such amounts towards Mr. 
~ Lansbury’s schemes for benefiting what he so habitually calls “ the kiddies.” 
Little by little Mr. Lansbury proceeded with his schemes. Then, suddenly, 
_ the public awoke. Persons living around the parks began writing alarmist 
letters, the Times came out with a crushing leader pointing out that a 
t London Park must be rus in urbe, that the need for playing fields (admitted- 
_ ly great) should be satisfied elsewhere than in the parks, and that if Mr. 
_ Lansbury pursued his present course the outcome would be that the parks. 
_ we know, and that our ancestors have known for generations—expanses 
_ of meadow and copse, utterly quiet, which are a refreshment to the souls 
_ of the city-pent—would become mere clamorous playgrounds. Ultimately, 


on February 24th, there was a debate in the House of Commons, 
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Mr. Lansbury’s Position 


\ X TE did not entirely like Mr. Lansbury’s speeches on this occasion. — 
They smacked a little of the George-in-Office. He did not disclose — 


adequate sympathy with his opponents (who, after all, are at least as public- 


spirited as himself), he complacently scored off the rasher of them by ~ 


producing precedents for certain actions, and he was generally rather defiant 
as the man in power. He could take this line with impunity. No Govern- 
ment is going to be turned out on the Office of Works vote : in addition to 
which nobody is ever going to want to turn this Government out until a 
good popular cry against it is evident. To some extent, however, he 
did really justify himself. Asis usualin cases of panic, the argument against 
his schemes has been exaggerated. 


Where to Draw the Line 


Ag regards tree-cutting he cleared himself, for the nonce, completely. 


Excited park-lovers, seeing trees felled, had leapt to the conclusion ~ 


that this ruthlessly benevolent uncle had started de-arborizing the Parks in 
order to make room for football grounds. The charge of arboricide Mr. 
Lansbury was able to meet completely. He had cut down trees just as his 
predecessors had cut down trees : on the advice of his experts when it was 
believed that the trees had outlived their day. He had, it was true, removed 


the undergrowth from an island in the St. James’ Park Lake: but this — 
again was an operation that had to be performed from time to time and © 


he was fortified in his action by the advice and support of a society whose 
whole object was the preservation of bird-life. The football grounds for 
soldiers in Hyde Park were no new thing: what his operations resolved 
themselves into in the last resort were a cinder-track in Regent’s Park, 
certain “ paddle-pools ”’ for the children, and a new pavilion for men and 


women bathers on the banks of the Serpentine. ‘The men bathers, apparently, — 


do not want it; certain real or hypothetical women bathers do; Mr. 
Lansbury has the money, and the pavilion is being built. 


A Useful Warning 


OT much harm has been done ; but we think the rumpus will prob- 
ably prove to have been useful. The girl in Midshipman Easy who 


had a baby to which she was not conventionally entitled excused herself on 


the ground that it was “ only a little one.” It is a poor excuse : the principle 
is the thing. And as far as the historic Parks in Western London are 
concerned, the principle to be observed is that there should be no inter- 
ference with their traditional character and amenities. One cinder-track 
may be hardly noticeable. But, uninterfered with, Mr. Lansbury might 
proceed from one to two, and from two to three. We can see that beaming 


philanthropist standing in the Park watching the youths run around his 
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track and returning resolved that all the Parks should be covered with 
tracks for such radiant runners. We can see him standing on the bank of a 
“ paddle-pool ” (whatever that may be) and blessing the ‘ Kiddies,” 
and yearning for the time when the whole Park should be covered with 
“ paddle-pools” and “ Kiddies ”—conveniently getting the money for his 
schemes from private persons before Parliament has an opportunity of 
debating his actions. A Lido in London, goodness knows, would be bad 
enough :. from the prospect of a Margate in Hyde Park we shrink. Mar- 
gate is (at any rate for purposes of debate) all very well in its place. But 
we don’t want to remember Mr. Lansbury as the man who turned Kensing- 
ton Gardens into an inland seaside resort. That many members of the 
public would flock to it is undeniable. There can be no doubt, for that 
matter, that if Mr. Lansbury were to start a Race-course, Tote, Bookies and 
All, in the middle of Hyde Park, more people would visit the Park in a week 
than at present go there in a year. Is that a reason for putting a race-course 
there ? Our Parks are the admiration of travelled Europe : the best thing 
that First Commissioners of Works can do is to “ keep them up” and 
otherwise leave them alone. 


- The Office of Works 


HE question probably would not have arisen had it not been for Mr. 
Lansbury’s indiscreet speeches and the general feeling that he was 
- not the man for the Office of Works. Nobody has ever disputed his qualities 
of heart : we can look at him and candidly say “‘ of such is the Kingdom of 
heaven.” But his qualifications for the Office of Works, the functions of 
_ which involve delicate architectural, historical and aesthetic questions, 
are nil. The Office has never been treated very well, though Lord Craw- 
_ ford, by some strange accident, was once there for a few months. The older 
parties have usually treated it as a position for some dunderheaded peer 
- with claims to office, whose vanity could be satisfied by the appoint- 
ment while he was so placed as to do very little mischief. ‘The dunderhead- 
__ ed peers have generally done no harm : they have relied upon the admirable 
expert staff of the department and “ never thought of thinking for them- 
selves at all.” Ineffective though they were they were far less dangerous 
than the Lansbury type of hasty and uninformed enthusiast about whom 
one feels that one never knows what he will be up to when the public’s 
_ back is turned. 


INS 


_ The Ultimate Hope 

q HEN the Labour movement was young (in the branches, even to day, 
- \ y for all we know) its prominent members talked a great deal about art 
and culture. The names of Ruskin and William Morris were never far from 
_ their lips—we can imagine, by the way, “ Topsy’s ” language about the phrase 
_ and the thing, ‘‘ London Lido”! We don’t hear much about all that now. 
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Directly they get into office, instead of deliberately selecting somebody 
closely acquainted with the Arts who may earn the Government kudos by | 
really doing something notable with the Office of Works, the Labour people 
behave exactly as their predecessors have behaved and shove into the — 
Department a man for whom room has to be made somewhere. Is it even 
now too late to appeal to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, himself a very cultivated — 
and civilized man, to give an hour’s thought to this question when next 
there is a re-shuffle of Offices, and to consider whether he cannot give the ~ 
Office of Works the status, and even the name, of a Ministry of Fine Arts and — 
appoint to it somebody obviously qualified to use his position and in- 
fluence for the preservation of what is worth preserving from the past and 
the encouragement of what is worth encouraging in the future ? 


—_ 


A Rupert Brooke Memorial 


N influentially-signed appeal has been issued for subscriptions to a 

Rupert Brooke Memorial. The English Committee which has issued © 
the appeal is part of a larger organisation. The memorial movement began ~ 
with the Belgian literary and artistic group La Lanterne Sourde. Rupert — 
Brooke’s memory, alive all over Europe, is especially cherished in Belgium — 
because of his association with the Antwerp expedition of 1914. We can — 
still see him as he came back from that, debonair, amused at the comedy of 
the inchoate affair, touched by the pathos and the beauty of the sights he — 
had seen, especially the endless train of refugees carrying their children — 
and their few poor goods along roads lit by blazing houses. ‘The monument | 
to Brooke, which has been designed by the Athenian sculptor Michael 
Tombros, will be erected on the island of Skyros, where he died, local 
inhabitants having given local marble. It will not be placed on the grave — 
but over the harbour. The Chairman of the International Committee 
(M. Paul Vanderborght, Manage, Belgium) appeals for tributes and 
reminiscences from English friends and admirers of Brooke. ‘The English 
Committee, which has no very large sum to raise, invites subscriptions. 
These should be sent to the Manager, Midland Bank, 337 King’s Road, 
S.W.3. The Belgian Committee state that “ numerous foreign writers, 
ignorant of almost everything connected with Rupert Brooke, offered their 
enthusiastic support in a feeling of instinctive confidence, to honour, under 
the sky of Hellas, as a luminous symbol of harmony and peace, a Poet and 
Poetry.” Brooke, in fact, is taken not merely as a man but a symbol: a 
symbol of all the poetry in man, and a symbol of one bright generation of. 
European youth mercilessly sacrificed by all that is not poetry in man, 
robbed of life, of fulfilment, of dreams unrealised, and of “‘ that unhoped 
serene Men call old age.” In certain quarters here there seems to be a 
tendency to react against Brooke—who, admittedly, was only just reaching 
his great maturity when he died. It is a mean thing to be jealous of the 
dead : in this instance no amount of carping can make the slightest differ-_ 
ence. 
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War Books 


We commend to those many who wrote to agree with our recent 
y ¥ remarks about War-Books, Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s pamphlet The 
Lie About the War (Faber and Faber, 1s.). Mr. Jerrold, in a very short 
space, surveys the late war against the background of history and human 
nature, and war-books in the light of the late war. His starting point is the 
recent boom in war-books of a sensational character: and he complains 
that they are, even those of them which are sincere and well-written, 
completely false in their picture of the physical and mental war, quite 
apart from their general defect of attitude and failure to present the war as 
it seemed to the normal man who fought in it. Herr Remarque’s book is 
taken as typical of many which never relax bombardments, or concen- 
trate on gross injustices to individuals or collapses under nerve strain : 


The number of casualties in the normal routine of war was high, and in my 
opinion, which is shared to-day by many professional soldiers, avoidably high. But 
it was not anything like as high as is suggested by such a book as All Quiet on the 
Western Front where every ration party runs into an intensive bombardment and 
‘every shell finds its mark. 

These facts have nothing to do with ‘ the truth about the war.’ They do not make 
war less horrible or its tragedy lighter. And it may be argued that it is merely a 
legitimate use of poetic licence to crowd the horrors together as Remarque does 
at the beginning of his book even against the mere possibilities, when disembowelled 
horses appear in the trench system (indeed in front of it), and high explosive shells 
toss coffins about in a graveyard (apparently selected by the French as a suitable 
target for a bombardment probably costing £20,000). 

But can the argument stand ? As propaganda it is foolish and futile ; indeed, I 
intend to show that it is actively dangerous to the cause of peace. And aesthetically, 
historically, morally if you like, it is wholly unsound. War has been defined years 
ago literally and accurately as being, for the fighting soldier, months of acute bore- 
dom interspersed by days of acute danger. Most of us managed to conquer the 
boredom, and some of us, by the mercy of God, to escape the danger. But there is 
the statistical fact, and to telescope the months into paragraphs—or even into three 
asterisks on a page—and to expand the days into books is to present a picture of 
war which bears no more relation to the reality of war than Remarque’s picture of 
the ex-soldiers of all nations as men who are ‘ weary, broken, burnt-out .. . 
superfluous even to ourselves . . . so alone and so without hope’ does to the reality 
of peace. These things are not the truth, but lies. 


_ He proceeds to the consideration of better and more neglected and less 
- sensational (more neglected because less sensational ?) books which appear- 


ed earlier : and then to a brave and intelligent attempt to envisage the causes 
of the war and justify those who fought in it—who are now commonly 
treated as idiots. This is a relief. 


Mr. Tomlinson’s Book 
T is a pity that Mr. Jerrold wrote his pamphlet before Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson’s All Our Yesterdays (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) appeared. Mr. 
Tomlinson’s book has defects. He is not a born novelist. His earlier 
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chapters, in which he ambitiously but unsuccessfully attempts to give the 
war a background by a series of snap-shot preludes, are not quite redeemed 
by some splendid descriptions of tropical scenery, and he does shrink 
from facing the issues of the war’s avoidability and of his country’s obliga- 
tion to join in it. But where sense is overborne in him it is overborne by 
genuine love of man, never by vainer or vulgarer motives, and as mere 
description his journal (for it reads more like reminiscence than fiction) of a 
correspondent’s life at the front is very powerful and very moving. If only 
he had dropped his tiresome subordinate characters and chopped out 
everything that relates to the pre-war era. However, here is a book truth- 
ful in intention and noble in spirit: that at the moment is much to be 
thankful for. 


ee ee 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. ERNEST LAW, who died, aged 75, at the Pavilion at Hampton Court 
on the 25th February, was a distinguished antiquarian, historian and 
Shakespearean student. Educated at Oscott and University College, 
London, he was called to the Bar in 1878, joining the South-Eastern Cir- 
cuit, and practising also at the Parliamentary Bar. But his love of the past was the 
ruling passion of his life—he was a most enthusiastic Jaudator temporis acti ; and his 
chief devotion was to the Palace of Hampton Court, of which he knew every stick and 
stone and the smallest accessible detail of its history. He did more almost than anyone 
else to make its interest and beauties better known to the public. He published several 
books on Hampton Court and two on Shakespeare forgeries. In addition to his 
antiquarian and literary activities, he was something of an expert in garden-planning, — 
and he was also a director of the London General Omnibus Company. 


77] 

E have received the first enlarged and improved number of Public Adminis- 

tration, the journal of the Institute of Public Administration, Palace Cham- 
bers, Bridge Street, S.W.1 (4s.) The magazine contains articles, chiefly of technical 
interest to Civil Servants and public and municipal officials, book reviews and notices 
of the activities of the Institute. The present issue includes an article by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain on Civil Service Traditions and the League of Nations and an essay on ~ 
the housing problem by the chairman of the Housing Committee of the London 
County Council. The journal is well produced, but the colour of the cover is very dull, 
although the design is rather pleasing. : 


ow a @ 

NEW “ Book of the Month ” Club—the Book Guild, 56, Farringdon Street, 

E.C.4.—is about to begin its operations. The members of the committee are 
Mrs. Kean Seymour, Miss Ethel Mannin, Mr. J. D. Beresford, Mr. Thomas Burke, 
and “‘ George A. Birmingham.” Books recommended by the Guild will make no 
high-sounding claims to be the best books: they will be selected merely as repre- 
sentative good books. No charge is made for membership, and the fullest particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 


@ a @ 
/ aa new publisher, Mr. Herbert Joseph, issued his first book, Living as 
We Do, by Leonard Henslowe, on February 15th from No. g John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 


@o 77) 77] 
Nig JOHN MURRAY have removed the literary, editorial and clerical 
sides of their business from No. 50a to No. 50 Albermarle Street, W.1. No. 50 
is the original home both of the firm and the family, though, owing to pressure of 
space, the former was moved to No. 50a, in 1854. The house has many historical 
associations. Byron, Scott and Canning all knew No. 50 well and it was in the draw- 
ing-room fire-place that the manuscript of Byron’s Memoirs was destroyed. 


a a a 
A Rive triennial production of the Greek Play at Cambridge is to start on Tuesday, 
March 4th. This year it is to be the Bacchae of Euripides, with music arranged 
by Mr. Dennis Arundell from the operas of Handel. The acting version, with a _ 
translation by Mr. D. W. Lucas may be procured from the Box Office or from Messrs. 
Bowes and Bowes, 1 Trinity Street, Cambridge (price 3s.). 
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POETRY 
Bells 


HE Mohammedans say the sound of bells 
especially big ones, is obscure. 
That hard clapper striking in a hard mouth 


and resounding after with a long hiss of insistance 
is obscure. 


Yet bells call the Christians to God, 

especially clapper-bells, hard tongues wagging in a hard mouth, 
metal hitting on metal, to enforce our attention 

and bring us to God. 


The soft thudding of drums 

of fingers or fists or soft-skinned sticks upon the stretched membrane of 
sound 

sends summons in the hollows of the sun. 


And the accumulated splashing of a gong 
when tissue plunges into bronze with wide wild circles of sound 
and leaves off 
belongs to the bamboo thickets, and the drake in the air flying 
ast. 
And the sound of a blast through the sea-curved cave of a shell 
when a black priest blows on a conch ; 
and the dawn-cry from a minaret : God is great !— 
And the calling of the old Red Indian high on the pueblo roof 
whose voice flies on and on, calling like a swan 
singing between the sun and the marsh, 

_on and on, like a dark-faced bird singing alone, 
singing to the men below, the fellow-tribesmen 
who go by without pausing, soft-foot, without listening, yet who hear : 
these are other ways of summons, crying: Listen! Listen! Come near! 


D. H. LAWRENCE 
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THREE POEMS 
The Rider 


VERY evening, when the dew first falls 
| cers bare branches, 
Limp grasses— 
Every evening, as the dusk passes, 
She passes, 
Up the lane. 


Every evening, where the roadway sinks, 
Beyond the larches, 

By strange causes 

Light lingers in the hollow, light that pauses 
As she pauses, 

Hand on rein. 


Every evening, supple-waisted, slender-throated, 
Sits the rider, 

Where the brackens— 

Waist high—bend as the rein slackens ; 

As she slackens 

Fails the light. 


Till she turns, and throws the leaves with sudden pace, 
Pace that echoes, 

Sound that falls : 

Till she rides beyond the spinney, past the Hall, 

Out of call, 

Out of sight. 


Of Intimacy 


T is an art so fine, so delicate— 

Its merest shadow will suggest its whole ; 

Of such small fragments is the fabric made, 
The flicker of a lash betrays the soul. 


It is a force so strong, so durable— 

It batters years of absence like a toy ; 
The stretched, corroding ills of half a life 
Vainly assail what they cannot destroy. 
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Its flawless surface has a single breach : 

Thus two, whose ways have slowly worked apart, 
Will meet by chance at sundown, and unlock 
With one old key the whole familiar heart. 


Suspense 


HEN we ran out under the trees, 
Autumn wavered and stood 


In exquisite, bright suspense 
On the trembling edge of the wood. 


We held the arrested year, 

Her earth, and her frost-tinged leaf, 
In a goblet clear as glass, 

In a silence past belief. 


Even so—I thought—in Heaven 
(Not having our year’s device, 
No altering months invade 

The airs of Paradise) 


Through soundless miles of light 
The great Archangel sees 
The Heaven that filled our hands 


When we ran out under the trees. 
GWEN CLEAR 


Lines 


[‘‘. . . He has been advised to secure other employment, 
preferably in a better climate, to avoid . . . a general 
exacerbation of his symptomatology.”—Medical Cer- 
tificate.] 


H why, my child, in language terse, 
() Vulgar, unfit for ears professional, 

Do you complain of feeling worse ? 

Know, in the medical confessional 


Plain English is abomination ; 
With flatulence of terminology 
Say rather, an exacerbation 


Is hurting my symptomatology. 
eee ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
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FIVE POEMS 
SirtUus 

UT of vain dreaming in the dead of night 
(): wake and see your beauty in the sky, 

Challenging me, calling a name of light 
Forgotten . . . But the masked years go by ; 
There are so many lovely rooms and fires ; 
So many shadows ; siren-beautiful 
Are words, leading from silence ; and desires 
Are beautiful to death. And so your cool 
Far-lit beloved hush of radiance 
Grows dim to me; I have forgotten you, 
Sirius ; where the lesser planets dance 
I dance with them in darkness . . . who’am true 


Only in those rare moments when I wake 
And half-remember light, for a star’s sake. 


Forgetfulness 


TRANGER than remembering, 

G sianee is forgetfulness, 
Softening and making less 

Every sharp and precious thing. 


If the rebel thirst had burned 
After springs too beautiful, 
Imperceptibly it learned 
How to drink the bitter pool. 


If there is a room that must 
Not be entered any more, 
Comes the soft and gradual dust 
Drifting down behind the door. 


Surer than remembering, 

Surer is forgetfulness, 

Shuts the window in the spring, 
Lays away the silver dress. 
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Sonnet in a MUrror 


EN have looked down into those eyes and seen 
Mees ; and that same mouth has suckled deep 

The breast of passion and the breast of sleep. 
That face has stared at horror, and has been 
Itself a holiness inviolate ; 

Has winced for pity, and been bright with laughter, 

And looked upon itself in silence, after 
The untrue word, the hope that could not wait. * 


Strange that it all has left so little trace. 

The gaze that meets my own is still the lonely 
Marvelling quiet of a child ; she sees 

Only the dream go by her eyelids, only 

The dream . . . and all those changing memories 
Become but shadows, brushing her rapt face. 


Sonnet for a Child 


ND you, too, life will take, and death ; you, too; 
Attest your beauty has a poignancy 


That shakes my watching heart ; although in you 
My own dream draws its breath and smiles at me. 
Yet life will take your hands from mine, and set 
Them to an aching task ; and life will lay 
Her mouth on yours and cause you to forget 
These, your first kisses. And, upon a day 
When you grow weary and turn backward, crying 
For an old tender touch, oh, not my breast 
Will be your comfort ; death will take you, lying 
A child again ; and death will give you rest 
From all, even the unremembered past ; 
And you will call her “‘ Mother ”’, at the last. 


Stanzas- 


LEEP more soundly than before ; 
Walk more lightly ; do not fear 
Step or shadow at the door. 

It will be the feet of rain 

Or the twilight drawing near ; 

I will never come again. 
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Think no more of me at all ; 


Dream of me no more ; unless— 


If the dark begins to fall 


Deeper than your eyes can gage 


Of the spirit’s loneliness, 
Let my loneliness assuage 


Yours. None know so well as we 


That the lost alone is won. 
Go your way forgettingly, 
Nothing now can be in vain. 


But, the day and night are done ; 


I will never come again. 


“<< Rain, Rain 
9 9 


Go to Spain” 


So silently splashing the grass, 


ELLEN JANSON 


(Gee and steadily dribbles the rain, 


Treasured grass, it’s forbidden to pass. 


I can hear my nurse’s voice again 
As we clambered over the rail, 
Which prisoned the flowers in jail, 


“‘ Don’t venture on the grass that way.” 
The trees their useless shadows shed 


Upon the wedding carpet spread 
Of silent lawns. It was in May 


And buds laughed loud from scarlet lips 


At panting nurse’s waggling hips. 
Is it stupid to remember 

One silly summer day 

And the games we used to play ? 
It may cheer us in December, 

As the rain comes dribbling down 
On the sepia roofs of town 

And on the brittle blades of grass 
Of London parks ; a dreary day ; 


No children bowl their hoops in’‘play. 


A dreary day ; through grimy glass 


We see the sky, a pale washed world, 


The clouds, pale draggled sheets unfurled. 


— 
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My cheeks are wet with rain drops 
And T also long to cry: 

It’s only this unhappy sky 

And the rain which dribbles slops 
On the gravel paths and ground, 
Depressingly without a sound. 


Oh, can’t you now remember, 

When from nursery windows peering 
We often started sneering 

At the rain : oh, do remember ? 

“ Rain, rain, go to Spain ” 

The selfsame old refrain. 

Hyacinth and watercress 

In boxes on the ledges 

And tiny privet hedges 

And the usual nursery mess. 


Picnics flowing lemonade, 

Garden parties in the aid 

Of some charity, rain spoiled 

And we thought that with our song 
We could prove that it was wrong ; 
Still it dribbled and it soiled 

Our glittering window pane 

And it never went to Spain— 
Plains and plains of torrid heat, 
The Spain of childish dreams. 
How far away it seems 

From soaking tired feet! 

“* Rain, rain, go to Spain ”” 

The selfsame old refrain. 

Is it stupid to remember 

One silly summer day 

And the games we used to play ? 
Let it cheer us in December. 
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MIND OVER MATTER: A DRAMA 
OF THE FOOTBALE EIGED 


By A. G. MACDONELL 


OOTBALL at the ancient College of Silchester is organised on 

peculiar lines. Indeed the game itself is peculiar, being a mixture 

of Rugby and Association with the addition of a number of entirely 

original features. The whole of the Christmas term is concentrated 
upon the three great matches which take place in the second week of 
December, between the chosen Fifteens of the three divisions of 
the School. But, and this is the peculiarity of the system, whereas two of 
these divisions consist of three hundred lads each, the third has only eighty. 
Furthermore, these eighty are the scholars, for the most part pale and refined 
young gentlemen with corrugated brows and stooping shoulders and 
spectacles, young gentlemen who can place a Greek accent to a nicety and 
who can distinguish at a glance between a rubric and a chasuble. ‘The two 
divisions of three hundred each, on the other hand, are entirely made up of 
ordinary, brawny, healthy children who have to go through the forms of 
receiving an education and happen to be doing so at Silchester. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a Fifteen chosen from eighty can seldom be a 
match for a Fifteen chosen from three hundred, and it is not surprising that 
year after year the heavy-weights, the Anakim, the superannuation- 
dodgers, should overwhelm the puny exponents of classical learning. 
The capacity to compose a Pindaric ode in celebration of a Colleger’s 
victory is not very useful if the Collegers never achieve the necessary victory. 
Weight of body will always outscrum weight of learning, and it is a poor 
consolation for the panting scholars, pushed all over the field by a solid 
chunk of brainlessness, to realise that in a few years’ time they will be 
employing, at very small but quite adequate and appropriate salaries, most 
of their immense and brutal adversaries. 

The records of the game, which itself emerged from the fog of the 
Dark Ages, date back to 1878, and between 1878 and the year of which I 
am writing the Collegers only won two victories, being successful in both 
their games in 1887. But the reason for this annus mirabilis is not likely 
to be repeated, depending as it did upon a curious and inexplicable mis- 
take made by one of the Examiners at the Scholarship Examination of 
1881, who drew up two lists of names and awarded the twelve Scho- 
larships of the year to the twelve worst candidates and sent the list of 
the twelve best, confidentially, to a personal friend who was compiling 
a monumental work on Illiteracy. | ? 

From 1887 to 1929 is a long time. Forty years of defeat at the rate of 
two a year meant eighty consecutive defeats. The thing became a joke. 
Year after year, odds of a hundred to one were freely offered, and were 
taken, against a College victory. Year after year, laughter, derisory, 
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condescending and good-humoured laughter greeted the appearance of 
each College Fifteen upon the field and followed them back, at the end, 
to their changing-rooms. In 1912 the odds went up to 150 to 1 and in 1923 
to 200 to 1, and still there were no takers. After all, eighty consecutive 
defeats is a circumstance that tends to discourage the takers even of the 
longest odds. 

But the traditions of Silchester are so deeply and immovably rooted in 
the past, that no one ever dreamt of suggesting an alteration in the system. 
An alteration, say what you like, is a change, and nothing at Silchester is 
ever changed. 


So the scholars battled on amid the laughter of the spectators, but never, 


_ it should be quickly added, amid the laughter of their opponents. That 


would have been Bad Form, and Bad Form had been specially barred at 
Silchester in the famous edict of the Founder himself in 1290 A.D., 
which begins Ne malam formam in Collegio (the corrupt, silver-age-Latin 
use of the word forma will be noticed and, of course, deplored). 

It was the custom, derived, it is said, from the rules and practice of the 
Norman tournaments-at-arms, for the victorious team in each match to 


_ wear for the rest of the day the blazers, caps, rosettes and ties which 
_ showed that they had obtained their colours, while the defeated Fifteen 


discarded theirs and wore black. The victors made a brave show as they 


_ trooped proudly into evening chapel and sang the hymns loudly and, some 
_ thought, offensively. After chapel they adjourned to the house of their 


captain and held a smoking concert at which Fuller’s walnut and chocolate 
cakes took the place of pipes and cigarettes, and steaming cocoa circulated 
instead of whisky-and-soda. The vanquished said nothing more about it 


_ but set to work silently and unobtrusively to prepare their Scripture 
or Latin Syntax for the following morning. 


In College, these festivities and ceremonials were unknown. The faint 


echo of the triumph of ’87 was handed down like some dim, half-forgotten 
- tribal legend, some ghostly memory of far-distant heroes, giant ancestors 
_ of the race, Arthurian Knights, but there did not even remain one single 
_ venerable College servant who had been actually present at the mighty 


scene: The last had died in 1921, and he had been failing for several years 


before that; indeed, to such an extent had his memory given way that 
_~ his recollections of the historic day had become blurred, and his recital of 
_ the events vague and contradictory. 


With the last of the eye-witnesses had died the last hope of the Scholars. 
Even if the miracle were repeated and a College Fifteen did win a match, 
no one would know how to conduct the smoking concert, no one would 
know how to swagger into evening chapel with the roll of a semi-in- 


- toxicated bo’sun, and the air of an Etonian who has just bought the free- 


hold of Harrow. When the old servant was alive, the famous victory was a 
thing of the Present. After he died it suddenly vanished into the dark 
obscurity of the Past, and hope vanished with it. It may be argued that the 


- scholars were a craven lot to become so easily disheartened. On the other 
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hand, even the most classical despiser of the exact sciences could not deny 
that eighty defeats are eighty defeats. Robert Bruce, Dick Whittington, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, and the rest of the traditional examples of pertinacity 
never lasted out eighty failures. Seven is about their limit. But what- 
ever are the moral rights and wrongs of the matter, the fact is that the 
Scholars were discouraged, and there is no doubt whatsoever that they would 
have remained permanently so, had it not been for the vision, clear-sighted- 
ness, courage and shrewdness of one man, the Captain of the College 
Fifteen in the year of which I am writing. Thanks to his genius alone, the 
miracle of ’87 was triumphantly repeated and a smoking concert was once 
more held within the ancient walls of Silchester College. 

The hero of this remarkable feat was admirably equipped both by nature 
and by heredity, if, indeed, a distinction between the two is admitted by the 
latest theories, for the task of leading men to victory. Tall, dark, strong, 
magnificently active and swift, he would have passed anywhere as a typical 
athlete. But it was not his athletic qualities that brought him inevitably 
to the front in every sphere of life at school. Athletes were plentiful at 
Silchester, tall, dark, strong, active and swift, endowed with the grace of 
leopards and the mental equipment of rather backward rabbits, young men 
who could jump and run and throw, but who laboured under such ineradi- 
cable delusions as that Troy weight was invented by Homer, or that the 
Newfoundland Banks are shut on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. But 
although the Captain of the College Fifteen could hold his own with any 
of them on the field, on the track or at the wicket, it was his extraordinary 
mental and intellectual ability that distinguished him from all others in the 
school, even from his fellow-scholars. There is no doubt that his lavish 
endowment of personality and intellect was due to heredity. His mother 
was a hard, forceful, old-fashioned, learned, dogmatical Scotswoman from 
the north-west coast of Inverness-shire, near the Kyles of Lochalsh. Her 
family, the MclIsaacs, were a little-known but locally much-respected, 
sept of the great Clan MacIntosh, and Susanna Mclsaac was the descendant 
of a long line of shrewd, pugnacious and resourceful clansmen. In her 
youth she had been sent, like all young ladies of the impoverished Highland 
gentry, to learn the violin at Dresden and polish up the German irregular 
verbs in which she had been so well grounded by the parish priest on the 
misty shores of Loch Torridon. While on an excursion from Dresden into — 
the Bohemian Forest, she made the acquaintance of a Mr. Ramsay, a bril- 
liantly handsome young Jew from Amsterdam, and a few weeks later she 
married him in the Synagogue at Augsburg. Cyprian di Colonna Ramsay 
(his surname was not Scottish but was a mediaeval corruption of Rab- 
shakeh) proved to be not only a devoted and loving husband, but a rich 
one as well, and the family lived in great happiness and splendour, first in 
Amsterdam, where Ramsay’s diamond business was the envy and despair 
of contemporary Christendom and Jewry alike, later, after his retirement, 
in West Hampstead, and finally in a handsome but unobtrusive block of 
flats in Park Lane, where seven first-floor flats were knocked into one and 
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furnished throughout tastefully and quietly with mother-of-pearl fittings. 

_It will be seen, therefore, that Diarmid di Colonna Ramsay, Head of 
Silchester and Captain of the College Fifteen, was backed by the best 
qualities of two tough races, and by a few million pounds as well. 

This, then, was the young man who concentrated his energy, his brains 
and his personality on the task of raising College football from the abysmal 
depths to which defeat and despair had driven it. 

During his third and fourth years at Silchester, young Ramsay’s swift 
and subtle mind had been at work on the problem, evolving a plan of cam- 
paign which he could put into action if he succeeded, in his fifth and last 
year, in attaining to power and office. Towards the middle of his fourth 
year it became obvious to everyone connected with the life of the school, - 
the boys themselves, the Headmaster, the Housemasters and even one or 
two of the Games Masters, that nothing except the extinction of Ramsay or 
Silchester, or both, could prevent him from becoming Head of the School 
and Captain of the College Fifteen, and, of course, the holder ex officio of 
some fifteen or twenty lesser posts, such as the chairmanship of various 
Literary, Archaeological, Scientific, Dramatic and other Societies, mem- 
bership of numerous committees, the curatorship of the Museum, and so on. 
From this time Ramsay worked away at his plans with a vigour that was 
redoubled by the certainty of having the power to put them into action 
when the time came. 

The School reassembled on the twentieth of September for what sub- 
sequently proved to be one of the most memorable Christmas terms in its 
long annals, and by the first week of October training for the football 
season was in full swing. That is to say, the training not of the Collegers 
but of the other two divisions of the School. Huge, muscular ignoramuses 
struggled and tussled for places in the two fifteens and the right to wear the 
coveted blazers and rosettes of yellow or of brown, as the case might be. 
_ They went to bed early, they knocked off muffins and crumpets, they 
devoted every available moment of the day to distending already enormous 
calves and shoulders. The scholars, on the other hand, appeared to be 
even slacker than usual. Few practice games were being played, several 
- time-honoured fixtures against teams of Old Boys had been dropped from 
their programme, and th2 College grounds were seldom occupied by spindle- 
_ shanked students. It was generally agreed that College was going to be 
_ worse than ever, and the nominal odds against a College victory rose to 
three hundred to one, with no takers. It is true that there were two curious 
things which an intelligent outsider, who took an interest in the scholars’ 
football, would have noticed at once. But fortunately—and Ramsay knew 
this perfectly well—no such person existed. The first was that the most 
likely choices for their fifteen never went near the school confectionery- 
emporium, and the second was that every afternoon they went in a body to 
a large, new wooden shed that had been erected during the summer holi- 
_ days on a waste patch of neighbouring land. It is significant of the blind 
security into which the main body of the School had lulled itself that no 
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one, at this period, appreciated the importance of the extraordinary short- 
age of Books of the Rules of Silchester Football which had existed since 
the beginning of the term. For some mysterious reason there was na a 
copy to be found in the town. The school-booksellers could only say that 
during the summer holidays there had been an altogether inexplicable 
run on them. One American, for example, had bought five hundred copies 
to distribute in his home-town in the State of Nebraska. It was no sur- 
prise, therefore, when the Head of the School convened a meeting of the 
School Committee to authorise a reprinting of the rules, and his list of 
small amendments, a comma here, a corrected misprint there, was readily 
passed. The Committee consisted of Ramsay and two pale, refined fellow- 
scholars, one of whom was learning Hebrew in his spare time in order to 
surprise his father at the end of the term, and the other knew|the fourth book 
of Thucydides by heart, one of the Games Masters, and three representa- 
tives from each of the Brown and Yellow divisions of the school. It would 
gladly have left the whole business in the hands of Ramsay, ex officio 
chairman, for the three scholars alone appreciated the immense importance 
of the correct placing of a comma, but he insisted firmly upon collective 
action and was emphatic that proofs of the new Book of Rules must be 
examined and initialled by each member before he could authorise the 
printers to strike off the edition. 

The proofs were duly examined by the three scholars and initialled by 
the whole Committee, and the new edition was printed. 


* * * 


A few days before the Collegers were to play their first match against 
the division of the unintellectuals which favoured brown as its colour, 
a rumour, at first ridiculed, then disbelieved and finally accepted with 
loud shouts of derisive amusement, began to circulate throughout the 
school that a certain hulking Fifth-form lout who had evaded superannua- 
tion by an amazing series of narrow squeaks, by name the Honourable 
George Hogg, had offered three hundred and fifty to one in banana-mashes, 
a dish greatly in public favour at the time, against a College victory and 
that the bet had been promptly taken by a diminutive but massive-browed 
scholar named Porson Wilamowitz Bates. It is important to note, although 
of course none of the simple Browns or Yellows did note it, that young 
Master Bates was Ramsay’s fag. From that moment the odds steadily 
shortened. There appeared to be a sudden wave of optimism in College. 
The fly-leaf of Bates’ Greek Lexicon, for Liddell and Scott’s great work 
was seldom out of his hands, was covered with details of his wagers, until 
on the morning of the match even six to four was finding an occasional 
taker. The College servants, old and disillusioned though they were, 
had become infected with the gambling mania and, in spite of a complete’ 
lack of confidence in the football prowess of their young masters, were 
recklessly plunging, metaphorically of course, in pots of ale. 
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There was the usual good-natured tittering and facetiousness from the 
spectators when Diarmid Ramsay led his men out on to the field. A few 
Supporters raised a mild intellectual cheer which was immediately drowned 
in the thunderous welcome which greeted the Brown students as they 
trotted majestically through a gap in the packed rows of spectators. 

The ball was placed in the centre of the field, the Scrummage, eight 
forwards on each side, was formed and the whistle blew. The match had 
begun. But at once a remarkable thing occurred. The loud roar of encour- 
agement, which at every football match accompanies the opening blast on 
the whistle, died away in a sort of amused gasp when it was seen that the 
entire College Fifteen had joined the scrummage and were steadily push- 
ing back the opposing eight. The Brown backs hovered about uncertainly, 
wondering whether to go to the assistance of their retreating forwards or 
whether to stay where they were and await developments. Their captain 
was unable to give them instructions, as he was engaged, like Ajax, in mind 
and body, in the centre of the second row of the scrummage, struggling, 
bull-like, against unlooked-for and unprecedented adversity. Finally one 
or two of the Brown backs tentatively put their heads down and tried to do 
a little shoving, but as they had never played in the scrum before and had 
neither skill nor inclination for such heavy work, their efforts succeeded 
only in disintegrating the third row of scrummagers. Amid gasps, howls, 
cat-calls, and Homeric laughter, the classical phalanx remorselessly pushed 
their bewildered opponents down to their goal-line and, before anyone 
poised what was happening, the scrummage broke up and a goal was 
scored. 

_ “Tsay,” exclaimed Ajax indignantly when he had been extricated from 
the ranks of his colleagues and one of his backs had briefly explained the 
circumstances to him, “‘I say, Ramsay, that isn’t fair. You can’t scrum 
with more than eight men.” 

_ “ Look at the rules,” replied Ramsay briefly, and he led his men back to 
the centre of the field. 

_ The referee, to whom Ramsay had casually mentioned the alteration in 
the rules a few days before, blew his whistle and the scrum was re-formed. 
This time the Browns were reinforced by three reluctant backs who had 
been peremptorily ordered by Ajax to assist the forwards, and the eleven 
succeeded in holding up the more puny fifteen scholars. Then the scrum 
collapsed on the ground ; bodies were superimposed upon one another in a 
solid mass, like sardines in a damned tin, as George Hogg put it, or, in 
young Porson Bates’ words, like the seven layers of Ionian civilization which 
Dr. Schliemann discovered on the site of Troy. Three times this happened, 
and each time the Collegers were even slower than usual in re-packing their 
ranks. Just as the indignant referee was trying to re-form the scrummage 
for the fourth time, the Second Master came running on to the field. His 
face was pale, his manner distraught and in his hand he carried a telegram. 
He spoke for a moment to the referee. Then that functionary blew a long 
blast upon his whistle, and at the same moment the bell of the College 


chapel began to toll. 
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The news spread like wildfire. The Headmaster, who had been summon- 
ed to London that morning by telephone to advise the Minister of Educa- 
tion and, through him, the Cabinet upon a matter of Imperial Educational 
Policy, had been killed in a railway accident near Woking. 

The game was abandoned, the spectators silently melted away, and it was - 
not until the unexpected return of the Headmaster two hours later, with 
the information, as the sole result of his expedition to London, that the 
Minister of Education was holidaying at Madeira, that it began to be sus- 
pected that something unusual had occurred. 

* * * | 

To the astonishment and indignation of the rest of the School, the College - 
Fifteen rolled and swaggered and swashbuckled into chapel that evening, 
wearing their blue blazers and ties and gigantic blue rosettes. None rolled 
so heavily, none wore so colossal a rosette as Porson Wilamowitz Bates. 

When chapel was over a vast crowd gathered round Ramsay in the - 
Quadrangle, and the more senior of the young gentlemen enquired, with 
as much deference and respect as his paramount position demanded, | 
but nevertheless with a certain permissible warmth, exactly why the 
College Fifteen was behaving in this peculiar way. : 

“* Look at the rules,” said Diarmid di Colonna Ramsay briefly. 

That evening, while the scholars were singing and shouting with all 
the vehemence of smallish but highly-trained lungs, the remainder of the 
School were poring over the new edition of the Rules of Silchester Football. | 
And as the evening wore on and eight o’clock, and then nine o’clock, was - 
pealed from the great Cathedral clock, gradually some of the quicker- 
witted, the more agile of the lads reached Rule thirty-five D, paragraph six, 
which was printed in very small type at the foot of the last page and was as _ 
follows : 

If a match is concluded before the agreed time for any reason whatsoever, it 
shall not be replayed, but the team leading at the moment of the premature con- 

Saree shall be the victors and the result shall be 90 recorded in the roll of 

matches. ; 
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SAINT HENRI 


By H. A. MANHOOD 


WELVE o’clock midnight, and all’s well with the world, so the ~ 
watchman has just declared with husky emphasis. Safely de- 
livered of his untruth, he hobbles back through the rain to his 
snug little bandbox against the wall of the church, crutch tapping — 
loudly, cuffing his knuckly nose, grumbling a little in his contentment, — 
quite convinced that all is indeed well with the world. Were I not beggared 
and beneath respect I should take him firmly by the arm and break his 
belief with an overwhelming succession of hard facts, argue with such large — 
cunning that he might never know peace again, for he is a simple man and © 
believes everything uttered forcefully. As it is, I merely envy him his com- — 
placency. For the moment even, sitting stiffly before the fire in Henri’s 
kitchen, I too am content, disinclined for words of any sort. My boots — 
hiss and split with laughter as they bask on the fender. Half my clothes are © 
become like cardboard and the other half, denied the fire, feel cold and 
slimy like dead fish skin. My body, sticky with wet, prickles alarmingly as — 
warmth slowly penetrates. I cough a little and squirm with pleasure, — 
and water drips through the cane seat of my chair as through a colander ; 
I look down and it is as if fifty great, glistening beetles were gathered be- 
neath the chair, some leaning together in attitudes of amused contempla- ~ 
tion. I feel suddenly very sick ; my soul has a decided list to port. I want — 
to laugh, but my empty belly will not allow this. A thin croaking is my 
best effort. Amused, [ fall to biting my nails ; they have grown very long 
and to use scissors upon them is considered unlucky. The curried warmth ~ 
of Henri’s kitchen is being rapidly fouled by the sour steam rising from 
my clothes, but neither he nor his swarming family appears to mind. They 
have suffered many smells together, become philosophical ; one more or 
less is no hardship. Henri’s creed is summed up in the phrase : “‘ Give and 
it shall be given unto you.” He would agree that my smell for his is a fair 
exchange. That sounds like hysteria. In another I should say that it most 
certainly was hysteria, but in myself, No ! I am merely hungry. 

At last Henri has finished the complicated business of closing the Café 
Bouillabaisse for the night. You would think he was preparing it for God’s 
own reception, so great is his care. Shutters have been slotted, cruets 
brought to harbour ; cigarette ends collected into a paper bag for an un- 
known beggar. Fishbones in a bucket look like crumpled snow-ferns. — 
Chairs have been piled upon tables until the Café seems to be full of mighty, 
wrestling crabs. Mousetraps are choicely baited and distributed, the 
chain clock wound and shaken until it responds with a leisurely chime. 
One by one the five gas jets are extinguished. Seen through the steam- | 
braided glass of the kitchen door the Café has a submerged appearance, — 
as if the sea had claimed it, made of it a paradise common to the souls of — 
bouillabaissed fish. | 
| 
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With a deprecating gesture, as if he had written it all himself, Henri 
offers me a salvaged newspaper and settles down at the crock-piled table 
to count the takings for the day. His tablet is a piece of a sugar bag re- 
covered from the hearth, his stylo a finger of chalk stolen by one of his 
children from the free school. As he climbs towards a total his thick, 
dusty lips pucker and twist under the share of his nose, his teeth glinting 
stonily between, as might pebbles in new-turned furrows. Particular coins 
interest him ; he examines them with a sadly humorous air as if acquainted 
with lecherous moments in their past, hiding them away among others less 
marked with sympathetic touch. A coin rolls and his plump little hands 
scuttle after it, pinching it reprovingly. There would appear to be nettles 
in the seat of his shiny black trousers, for he fidgets ceaselessly kicking side- 
ways with his list-slippered feet from time to time as if to discourage friend- 
ly cats. Perhaps he is calculating how much more money will be needed to 
buy a hotel with a lift. The thought of an automatic lift fascinates him : 
“Just think! . . . a cage that bounces as you will—first, second, third 
floor, next stop Heaven ! Why not ? Heaven is always where you want it 
to be!” That is how he commonly reasons. Poor, innocent Henri. May 
God forgive him his name ; they must have run short of y’s and sub- 
stituted an i. 

Ah ! charity is not yet dead! The spirit moves within Drusilla and she 
gathers way. Drusilla is wife to Henri, the bondhouse from which seven 
children have already emerged and who promises, by her girth, shortly 
to release another seven. A remarkable woman, Henri will frequently 
assure you. With a profound sniff she fills a bowl with the last of the 
bouillabaisse in the cauldron and thrusts it into my hands, simulating sur- 

rise when I beg for a spoon, rubbing the pepper pot upon her magenta 
Kodice from force of habit before delivering it. 

“* Stuff yourself well, homeless one.”’ 

“To be sure I will, O Lighthouse of the Eighth Sea.” 

Another sniff, scalding in its suddenness. A jumping cracker of laughter 
circles the sink, where six of the seven children are squabbling and pre- 
tending to wash before climbing the stairs to the bed spread, oriental 
fashion, over an upper floor. Drusilla replaces a hairpin with unnecessary 


_ force and rolls her tongue : 


“ Héloise! Here!” 

A graceless imp sidles forward, impelled by ten abundantly soaped 
hands. 

“* What am I, hussy ? ” 

‘My dear good mother by the grace of Our Father.” 

With bumping mutter the tide recedes: ‘It is well that you should 
know, my girl. What was it the impudent, homeless one called me ? a 
“‘ Lighthouse of the Eighth Sea. But, my mother, he knows no better. 

“‘ You hear, greybeggar ?” 

“I hear and applaud with vigour. Thou art wise as an elephant in the 
management of children.” 
* 3 G 
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“Ugh ! Go, Héloise ! Comb that mop and wash beyond your wrists. 
Do not be afraid, for we will not let you drown.” 

First poking an inch of tongue towards me, the imp rejoins the mob at 
the sink, all scrubbing furiously as Drusilla draws alongside. Voices 
dwindle with magical suddenness and the ticking of the two clocks is heard 
again. The brick of soap is lost and found again in silence. ‘The towel 
suffers and is spread over a chairback to recover. The iron comb passes 
from hand to hand, thin squeals sounding as it is dragged through tangled 
hair. All are given a last crust, with the injunction to eat without competi- 


tion. A measured chewing resounds, pierced only by occasional muttered’ 


threats. 

A last agitation at the table and Henri is done. He can make the hotel 
come no nearer. With careful touch, as it were thread of gold, he rearranges 
the several yellow hairs bridging his crown, overlooking his dominion before 
folding the chalked account and tucking it into his waistcoat pocket with 
his unused spectacles. There are perhaps thirty similar accounts in each 
pocket of his waistcoat ; that is why he has a port like a castle. His apron 
is untied and flung aside with a sigh of regret for its many stains. He rams 
coins and notes into a purse fashioned from an old leather glove and strops 
his hands upon his thighs with unconscious nicety. 

“ Heloise ! ” His tone is gently commanding. 

At once the imp peers over dividing heads, dubiety passing in a glance. 
Breaking between unwilling legs, she hops forward, drawers strainingly 
upheld, standing expectantly. 

‘ What is it our mother calls him, my child?” - 

They gaze earnestly at each other and then at me. They think I can 
neither see nor hear. . 

‘““'The homeless one . . . | 

“* But only in fun, Heloise, only in fun, for how can he be homeless when 
he is at home here ? ” 

“‘ Here ? But there is no more room in the beds ! ” 

“We can make room.” 

““ Yes, but perhaps he’ll be like the dog that we let sleep under the sink. 
To-morrow there will be six of him ! ” ; 

“* Perhaps, but think, shall we not then get six times as many thanks ? ” 

““M’yes,” doubtfully. “ Don’t you think I’d better collect some now, 
while we think of it ? ”’ Anxious for the treasury, Héloise scratches herself 
under her chemise, her eyes widening as Henri shakes his head. 

“That would be exceedingly unwise, my daughter. You must remember 
that asked-for thanks are like ghost fish, very pretty to look at, but un- 
nourishing, worth nothing at all.” 

Moralising old fool ! A last scoop empties my bowl and the reason for 
Drusilla’s choice of that particular bowl is made plain. Glazed into the 


”» 


china is a daub depicting a Henri-faced Christ feeding a specky multitude. — 


Ample cause for irritation, though I cannot help but respect her subtlety. 
She is absent from the kitchen, else I could cap the moral. Henri, by his 
gestures, is sowing seed. 
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“ You should have been a priest, Henri.” 

With saintly placidity he turns: ‘“ Perhaps so, friend. Who can tell ? 
I wanted to be a gardener, to plant things, watch them grow, but somehow 
things happened differently. Not that I mind, for we are all but flowers 
in a different garden.” 

_ Heloise is listening, determined to understand, but Drusilla, returned, 
signals a withdrawal. Mother and daughter eye each other. Regretfully 
Heloise kisses Henri on the ear, whispering her mind. 

“ But the time, my child, past twelve ! And how little you would gain, 
even if I spoke to your mother, which I cannot do, no more than she would 
think of telling me how to make bouillabaisse. How wise our mother is 
only you will know when you too are a mother. Come, my daughter, a 
smiling good night . . .” 

Henri gently pinches her cheeks into laughter, his own nose twitching 
with sudden merriment. He whispers : “‘ Good-night, my little banana! ” 
then calls joyously to his retreating family : “‘ Good-night, my little bananas. 
Good-night all!” They reply thunderously, laughing with him, and are 
gone, but he does not cease to laugh. Rather does his merriment increase 
until he is bent weakly, head nodding, eyes tight stitched and moist at the 
corners, mouth full of great bubblings. Outside, in the passage, Drusilla 
begins to laugh too, deep down, inspired by a shrill chorus. She is laugh- 
ing yet when at last she reappears. Hairpins have been loosened, tears are 
trembling like lost lambs in the folds of her cheeks. She and Henri gaze 
at each other and rock again, abandoned and without grace. In all interests 
a protest is desirable. 

““ Can it be that you are both possessed of the Devil ? Would you wish 
me to recite a paternoster ? ” 

Henri’s eyes open slowly, and the wrinkles are smoothed away. He gazes 
with concern, shaking his head gravely, penitently: ‘‘ No, it is not the 
Devil who is in us, friend. He rarely visits us. I wish he would come more 
often, for then there would be chance of converting him.’’ He peers into 
my empty bowl and at onte conceives a fitting atonement : “ But you are 
thirsty. I apologise.’”’ He stands humbly before me, spreading his hands 
as if he were caressing an exquisite shape: “‘ What wine will Monsieur 


take? A glass of clear ruby shall we say? No?” Always does he 


enjoy the farce: ‘“ Monsieur would like something vinted with love ? 
So ! Let me see now . . .” Forefinger to lip, he ponders deeply, shaking 
his head from moment to moment, consulting an incredibly aged and grimy 
cellar book, at last smiling with pure joy : ‘ How would your belly relish 
a Courvoisier of 186s, or, better still, as the mood goes, an 1875 Lafite ?” 

With proper carelessness I murmur: “‘ Have you nothing better ? ”’ 

Henri appears to pray a little : ‘‘ Nothing better, I fear, unless you would 
like a ladleful of holy water from the church opposite. . . . No? You 
will make do with the Lafite ? That is good ! ” 

Unhooking a sizeable key from the mantel end, he lights a long-bearded 
candle and gambols away, slapping himself with the billet attached to the 
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key. Presently a door slams, underground. Disregarding my quotation, — 
Drusilla rearranges a line of drying napkins, shreds an inch of twist and 
fills her pipe, settling herself with a contented grunt on the stool of her — 
choice, supporting her feet on the iron fender, puffing forcefully. Ben- 
loving, the household cat, creeps from under the sagging couch, licks the — 
oilcloth as if to cool his tongue, and springs into her lap, where there is 
room enough for six. They talk to each other a little, Drusilla’s great hand 
stroking lightly, rhythmically, and then Benloving sleeps, all but his ears. — 

Henri returns, quietly exultant, bearing a cobweb-créped bottle care- — 
fully as if it were a sleeping child. From a cupboard he produces three 
bulb-shaped glasses and a handful of unsalted rusks. After an appraising 
glance at the bottle, Drusilla awakens Benloving with an a ology, rises, 
lays aside her pipe and rinses her mouth, munching a rusk with lively 
anticipation. I am moved to do likewise, and together we watch Henri 
wipe the neck of the bottle, break the seal and pull the cork. With unspoken 
approval the cork is added to the memorable collection housed in the ’cello 
long ago bequeathed by a grateful genius, and Henri tilts the bottle with 
gracious skill. Impossible not to feel elated at sight of that luscious flow. 

*“‘ Health and recognition, friend. I wish you both.” 

There is true dignity in the gesture. I reply, and after enjoyment of 
the aroma we sip and marvel. 

“‘ By God, Henri! It is like a promise of Paradise. We should drink it 
on our knees, with closed eyes.” 

Murmurs Drusilla : ‘‘ It reminds me of my first baby.’ . 

Henri nods in slow acknowledgement: “‘ God smiled upon the grape 
and they succeeded in bottling the smile with the wine. That was what my 
father used to say. He was a great appreciator. He’d weep over a poor 
vintage, but a great one would make him drip poetry. He wasn’t honest in — 
his dealings ; true enthusiasts never are, as God knows well, since He made 
them so. He lent money to cellarmen and received wine in settlement. 
Many times he hired himself out where the wine was exceptional, picking 
up a magnum here, a bottle or so there. As he’d argue, it wasn’t a crime at 
all to rob those accustomed to rasp their gullets with spirits. A cellarbook — 
was wife enough for him. His palate was a direct gift of the Almighty. 
He never sold a wine of worth ; the best was shared with his friends. He 
drank a half litre of Azubor Tokay on his deathbed, laughing in his under- 
ground way to think that the knowing ones said this wine was unobtain- 
able out of Paradise. He wouldn’t wash the bottle-grime from his hands .. . 
said it was better than snuff. He emptied the bottle before he turned to. 
the wall: ‘I’m going now where that came from, son.’ That was all he 
said. By his after-smile I think he found a true welcome.” 

Henri sighed and sniffed and was comforted. I regretted my irritation : 

‘I was perhaps a little short of temper a while back, Henri, a little 
prickly ...” ; 

“* Please, please, do not speak of it. What is a little heat between friends ? 
. . . an excuse for a floating reunion, nothing more. It is pleasant to insult 
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a friend because no damage is done. The joke was not clear to you, that 
was the reason. You saw no point in calling a child ‘a little banana.’ Let 
me explain. Two—or was it three, Silla >—days ago a broody giant of a 
fellow stamped into the shop at midday and sat down, bump ! He looked 
like a lion on parole. First he’d tug at his crispy beard, then glare at my 
innocent patrons as if he thirsted for their blood. It would have been 
funny had he not been suffering. He wiped his nose on the newspaper I 
borrowed for him, ordering food as I suggested, salting it twice over and 
gulping it down as if it were a welcome poison. Watching him was like 
_ watching a kettle come to the boil. Something on the counter seemed to be 

bothering him. There wasn’t much on view, cruets, cigars, sauce-bottles, 
a few canisters, a banana in a glass dish and a loaf or so, nothing at all 
remarkable. Every minute I expected his cap to pop off with the drive of 
the steam, but somehow it didn’t. 

“ After a while I rearranged the counter, but he still glared. It was like 
playing draughts with a deaf and dumb man. I thought of clearing the 
board altogether in the hope of easing his mind, but he blew up before I 
could do so. It happened that one of the newspaper runners—Gecko, they 
call him—took a fancy to the banana. Grinning and whistling, he reached 
across and picked it up, and at once the big fellow roared like a blistered 
bull. Hammering my poor table with his great fists he fired a command : 
‘Give it me!’ Everyone stared. Gecko tapped his head significantly 
and sat down. The big fellow kicked back his chair at that and shook him- 
self forward, hanging over Gecko like a cliff: ‘Give it me!’ But 
_ Gecko was full of spirit and wouldn’t think of such a thing, not he! ‘I 

have paid forit . . . itismine,’ heshrilled saucily : ‘ Run away and fiddle 
with your grandmother, or by God . . .’ But the big fellow didn’t seem 
to hear. He was glaring at the banana. Suddenly he made a grab at it, but 
‘Gecko moved first. ‘They bumped together, goat and lion, and then Gecko 
raced for cover among the tables, followed by the giant. For five minutes 
they galloped around in their circus-play, the big fellow getting quite 
crazed. I murmured a prayer when he dragged out a knife. Half a dozen 
times he shouted desperately: ‘ Give it me! Give it me!’ But Gecko 
hadn’t brains enough to be scared. Leaning across a table he waggled the 
banana impudently, and then he squealed like a slit pig and tried to lift 
his hand. But he couldn’t, for it was pinned by the knife. 

“« The big fellow’s expression as he snatched up the banana was some- 
thing to remember. He shook it, cursed it from seed to sewer, placed it 
_ carefully, and raised his foot to stamp on it, and then, just when it seemed 
all over with the banana, he went off the boil ! Everybody was whispering, 
shouting. He heard them all at once. He stared from face to face, and then 
back at the banana, lowering his foot, scratching his head with both hands. 
I begged him to tell me his trouble, leading him to a table and placing the 
banana before him. He picked it up and turned it about in a puzzled way, 
speaking quite rationally, even blushing a little : 

“© Tt’s like this, Mister. Day after day, working on the church, I’ve 
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seen that banana, even through the steam. It got on my nerves. I didn’t 
like the look of it at all; it was too yellow, too damned sure of itself. It 
reminded me of my wife. We’ve a baby you know, nine pounds at birth, 
and lately my wife has taken to calling it “ her little banana.” It seemed so 
silly. I felt as if I just had to smash this knowing banana before things 
would come right. You know what I mean. But now I’m damned if 
I can think straight.’ 

“‘ There he sat, scratching his poor muddled head. I had only one sug- 
gestion to make : 

‘«< Supposing you take the banana home with you. For the baby, you 


must say: “A banana for our little banana.” The wife, she’ll under- 


stand... 


“ He looked up at me as if I were the Saviour of the World, and began to 
smile—such a smile! ‘ By God, old man, that’s a lucky idea .. .’ He 
slapped himself all over and insisted on shaking hands, and, holding the 
banana so carefully, out he blundered and away, deaf to Gecko’s bleatings. 
I was glad to think all was well with him again.” 

*“ But what of Gecko ? ” 

“‘ Gecko ? The wound, you mean ? That was nothing serious. He really 
asked for it. A bottle of whiskey quite cured him. The big fellow was 
much more to be pitied. You see, he couldn’t help being mad. If he had 
only come to my table sooner he would have been cured the quicker . . .” 

‘ But you surely cannot claim that you cured him, Henri? ” 

““ Why not, friend ? My diagnosis was correct ; a simple case of spleen. 


oe 


I prescribed accordingly. Mixed with his bouillabaisse was a sensible dose ~ 


of pepsin.” 

“ Pepsin ? ” 

“* Yes, the finest obtainable. Beautiful stuff for the digestion, you know. 
All anger is born in the bowels. Knowing this, I like to help when I am 
able, act my belief in the universal kinship.” 

The kitchen became very quiet. Only the rain sounded at times as if it 
were looping through the reeds of an organ. The clocks were ticking in 
another world. Drusilla smiled down at Benloving, sharing with him a 


laughable knowledge. Henri moved at last, filled my glass, patted my 


shoulder with fatherly touch and turned away with a grunt of contentment, 
making soft comment : } 
_ “You are my friend, and I took the liberty. There was a sensible dose 
In your own basin . . .” 

What else to do but laugh with them ? 
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THE FOG 


By GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON 


OW little do we know those about us, our public men, our 
acquaintances, our friends, our relatives, even our nearest and 
dearest! They largely live their own secret lives and how rarely 
are we admitted to the inmost chambers of their personality! 
We should hardly recognize many of them if we saw them there. Vices 
that we should never suspect, virtues that we should never give them 
credit for lie in wait, deep in their natures, hidden from observation, until 
some fecundating circumstance calls them into play. The outwardly 
devout, the notoriously licentious, what do we really know of them, of 


the desperate encounters between good and evil that may be tearing their 


hearts and ruining their peace of mind ? The veil is occasionally lifted and 
the world raises its hands in horror or shouts its approbation, but those 
who are shocked and those who commend are only too well aware that 
behind every human mask dreadful conflicts have raged in silence and 
victories have gone sometimes to one side and sometimes to the other . . . 

It was the worst fog that had darkened London for many years. There 
is a mist that can be beautiful, in the country, on an afternoon of very early 
spring, a mist through which you can see the purple background of the 
birch, leafless as yet, but budded and full of sap, a mist as imponderable 
as colour and tenuous as twilight, that does not occlude, but bathes each 
articulated spray in a transparent haze of delicate mystery. From this you 
can have every gradation—the wraith-like vapours that steal over water 
towards evening, the quilt of dense white cloud on field and hedgerow 
just after sunrise, the completer obscuration of the landscape on damp late 
autumn days, up to a fog in Fleet Street in November, inspissated, caligi- 
nous, unwholesome. But this fog was different. It not only scalded the 
eyes and flayed the throat, you felt as though your ribs were being held in 
an invisible but merciless compression that sooner or later would crush the 


life out of you. It was black, spongy, impenetrable. It was also alive. It — 


moved past you in atramentous masses, brushed against you, stood in your 
way, seemed to be informed by some motive inimical and sinister for man. 

On this particular evening I was engaged to dine with friends at Gatti’s 
restaurant in the Strand. Living as I did in rooms at the Palace end of 
Buckingham Gate, it meant but a short walk along the Mall and across 
Trafalgar Square. The route was as familiar to me as my own bedroom, 
for I had been over it thousands of times and, but for the traffic round 
Nelson’s Monument, could have traversed it blindfold. Had I taken a 
taxi or gone by the Undergtound from St. James’ Park this tale would 
never have been written. But it was some distance to the station, such cabs 
as were about were hooting continuously and had obviously lost their bear- 
ings, and so I made up my mind to do the journey on foot. Emerging from 
the shelter of the house, I gave another turn to the muffler round my neck, 
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closed the door behind me and stepped down into the murk. Having 
crossed the road safely and reached the corner of Birdcage Walk, I crossed 
once more and keeping to the inside edge of the pavement got to the Mall. 
It was impossible to see a foot in front. The fog not only obliterated land- 
marks, but muffled sound. On the side-walk a van was stranded and into 
it I bumped and even at these close quarters it seemed amorphous and 
unreal. Figures loomed up suddenly and noiselessly a few inches from one’s 
face out of the smoky blackness and instantly disappeared to be seen no 
more. ‘The best thing to do was to keep well to the right and hug the park 
railings all the way to the Horse Guards Parade. 

And thus I felt my way with smarting eyeballs through the comparative 
solitude of the Mall, coughing and choking as the acrid fume found its 
way past the mufHer through the corridors of nose and wind-pipe into the 
lungs. Suddenly I heard another cough and someone collided with me 
-heavily. A powerful arm shot out to prevent my falling and a sonorous, 
educated voice began to apologise. I could dimly see an outline, tall and 
broad. All else was indistinguishable. In the collision my hand had come 
in contact with a fur collar. He asked me where exactly we were and I told 
_ him. But [had forgotten one thing. In the impact I had been completely 
_ twisted round and away from the railings and had now utterly lost my sense 
of direction. I did not know which way I was facing. That I was no longer 
fronting Trafalgar Square I was made aware of when I reached out to feel 
_ for the iron posts and my hand encountered nothing but space. He also 
_ in the shock of collision had changed position. What were we to do ? Nota 
_ soul seemed to be in our neighbourhood, although we could hear the distant 

rumble of traffic. He suggested that we should keep together and we closed 
- in. Gatti’s restaurant seemed farther off than ever. ‘The only safe course 
was to wait patiently until some passer-by might chance our way who could 
put us both upon our road. We discussed the possibility of my exploring 
in one direction and he in another until the railings were re-discovered 
_ by one of us, when the one who found them could give the other a call. It 
- was too risky, however. My ghost-like companion pointed out that we 
_ might wander so far apart that our voices would fail to carry in the fog and 
_ we might find ourselves farther from the railings than we were at present. 
_ There was also another contingency which I mentioned, namely that if we 
strayed from the side walk we might run into a car which would not see us 
and which we also could not see until too late. An idea then occurred to 
_ him. What time was it? I told him that I had left my rooms at twenty- 

five minutes to eight and must have been walking for a quarter of an hour 
_ before I met him, which, including the interval of our conversation, would 
_ bring us to about five minutes to eight. Then said he: “ In another five 
- minutes we shall hear the striking of the hour by Big Ben. If we can locate 
the clock, it will give us some notion of the points of the compass and how to 
get back to the railings.” I thought at the time how like the booming of 
Big Ben was the voice of this man. He asked me where I was bound for 


and I told him. Shortly afterwards we thought we heard some passing 
3H 
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footsteps and we both shouted, but there was no response. Would Big 
Ben never begin to strike ? I remarked that the sound of it might be muffled 
on such a night as this, and that, if we did not hear it, our safest plan would 
be to walk on until we came to some buildings and to hug them close till 
we got to the streets again. At that moment Big Ben began to strike. Our 
orientation was completely at fault, as I had surmised. We were looking 
towards the north and Big Ben was well behind us. The strokes, distinct 
and prolonged, gave us our clue and slowly and gingerly we turned about 
and crept in the direction of the clock’s voice until we once more felt the 
chill of the railings under our hands. The relief was almost as great as 
though we had attained sanctuary. He thanked me courteously for my 
assistance and hoped that I should reach my destination safe and sound. 
He had not informed me where he himself was going, which I thought 
strange at the time, seeing that we had stood together for nearly ten minutes 
discussing the difficulties of the situation. But it seemed selfish not to 
evince some interest or to try to put him on his way. I therefore told him 
I knew this part of London well. Where did he want to go ? Fora moment 
he was silent. Then a deep sigh escaped him and incredible words reached 
me through the fog: “I am going from where there is no return, where 
there will be peace at last, where wrongs I have done will be forgiven, 
where there will be no more torture.” A note of agony had crept into this 
booming, authoritative voice. It was like a voice from the void, for he had 
moved a little away and I could no longer see his shape. What could I 
reply ? I made some sympathetic sound and he went on: “ Is it always 
criminal or cowardly to put an end to one’s life ? For two years I’ve lived 


in Hell. A fiend has got hold of me who has no mercy. I am at the end of — 


my tether and nothing is left me but death or dishonour. I am meeting 
him near here to-night, but I have nothing more to give him.” I asked him 
why he did not place the matter in the hands of the police. “‘ I have had a 
thorn festering in the flesh all my days, a temptation that I could not over- 
come, devilish, that over-mastered me, and he found it out two years ago. 
I have prayed for such an opportunity. A false step into the river or traffic 
or under a train on a night like this. Who would suspect ? If you knew all 
you would say I was justified.” I moved forward in the hope of dissuading 
him, of helping him, I knew not how, but he had already gone, swallowed 
up soundlessly in the fog. 

It made a deep impression upon me, the profound sadness of that voice, 
the ring of despair in it, and when I reached Gatti’s half-an-hour late, I 
felt out of tune with the surroundings and left early. On the following day 
the evening paper announced that a man, fairly well-known in Society, 
with not a very savoury reputation, had been found dead, murdered, half 
way along Constitution Hill on the Park side. There had evidently been a 
desperate struggle and a pair of powerful hands had strangled the life out 
of him. Scotland Yard opined that one of the bad characters that haunt 
the Parks at night had taken advantage of the fog with intent to rob, but at 
the last moment had for some reason been scared, for a gold watch and 
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money were still on the body. As yet there was no clue, but investigations 
were being made. Various other people had fallen a prey to this awful 
night. One man who had been trying to cross Hyde Park had wandered 
into the Serpentine and been drowned. Another had fallen on the per- 
manent way in the Underground and been cut in half. Several had perished 
in the traffic. Was my interlocutor in the fog one of them? For some days 
I could not keep the incident out of my mind. The sadness and wickedness 
of it preyed upon me—the cruel miscreant on the one side, the broken and 
tortured victim on the other. The sufferings of the latter had probably 
now been ended, while his murderer was still at large plying his pitiless 
trade and measuring out torment to some other soul in agony. Little by 
little, however, the memory of it all grew fainter as the palimpsest of other 
happenings overlaid and deadened it. 

A year later I was dining at the house of a well-known hostess. Arriving 
somewhat late owing to the fog, I was hurried up to the lady I was to take 
in to dinner and joined the procession that was moving downstairs. My 
partner was comely and agreeable and it was not until half way through 
dinner that she turned to talk to her other neighbour. For the moment I 
was companionless, for the lady on my left was already busily engaged in 
conversation. I heard what she was saying: ‘‘ Why don’t they electrify 
London properly ? We pride ourselves on our efficiency and every autumn 
and winter submit to this asphyxiation by sulphurous smoke, and quite 
unnecessarily. Any Government that had the nous to put an end to this 
nuisance would poll every vote in the Metropolis at the next election. 
_ Look at the lives lost in that awful fog last year. I was in it myself. Do you 
remember it ? It-was the night of the murder of Alec Lavender. Perhaps 
you knew him. I’ve always thought there was something fishy about it.” 
And then her companion, changing the subject, began to speak, a boom- 
- ing, authoritative voice, the voice that I had last heard on that never-to- 
be-forgotten evening a year ago. It was unmistakable. The twelve months 
that had elapsed were suddenly wiped out and I was back in the Mall 
listening to the invisible speaker laying bare the secret of his tortured life. 
Every inflection was the same, but for that note of sadness which had so 
stirred me. The voice was more confident now. There was no doubt about 
the identity. It was he. So he had not died after all. What then had 
happened ? I leant slightly forward to see what manner of person he was 
and could scarcely credit the evidence of my eyes. There sat a man tall 
~ and broad-shouldered, with a lined, clean-shaven face, square jaw and grim 
mouth, the well-known features of one of the most celebrated judges in the 
land. I was dumbfounded, nonplussed. It was impossible and yet it was 
true. Such a thing did not happen in real life and yet it had happened to 
- me. Not a soul would believe if I related it, and yet it was a fact. My mind 

' was still in a state of confusion when the lady between us turned towards 
me and someone else occupied his attention. Of what she talked about I 
have not the slightest recollection, for the shock of the discovery had numb- 
ed every interest but one. When the male guests were eventually left alone 
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I took a seat at the table as far away as possible, as I did not want him to 
hear my voice. He too might recognise it, although our memorable en- 
counter had taken place so long ago that it was not very likely. But the 
risk was too dreadful to contemplate and far off as I was, I opened my lips 
as little as possible. 

What had actually occurred that night? The truth came to me in a 
flash. I remembered his words : ‘‘ I am meeting him near here.” At the 
end of the table they were discussing crime. My host was saying: “ Judge, 
there must be a lot of undiscovered crimes, murderers walking in our midst 
unpunished. There was that Shropshire poisoning case and the Hagley 
Wood murder and then there was Lavender. I knew him slightly, but never 
liked him. It looked to me at the time as though it were a case of revenge, 
someone with a grudge, for nothing was stolen, it seemed so purposeless.” 
The sad note that I had heard a year ago crept into the Judge’s voice, 
although outwardly he was calm and judicial. He had read the accounts in 
the Press and thought it was probably some desperado who had been dis- 
turbed at the last moment. Again he changed the conversation deftly, but 
naturally, and soon afterwards we all rose to return to the drawing-room. 

I got away early, but, as ill-luck would have it, so did the Judge and we 
found ourselves in the front hall together, the only two departing guests. 
We exchanged one or two remarks about the party and I had to help him 
into his overcoat. It was fur-lined with a fur collar. At the open door he 
shook me by the hand and bade me good-night. “‘ Haven’t we met before ? 
I seem to know your face or is it your voice ? ” I tried very hard to smile, 
but my lips seemed to be frozen. I tried to speak, but could not. I could 
not even let go his hand. For the moment my own was paralysed. There 
we stood gazing at each other palm to palm for a full minute. Then I 
managed to unlock my fingers. He looked at me hard, as though trying to 
read my inmost thoughts. My eyes fell before this probing scrutiny, almost 
guiltily, and when I raised them again he was gone. A billow of smoke 
rolled in at the doorway and I too went out into the fog. 
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SOME UNCOLLECTED VERSE OF 
JOHN DRYDEN 


By ROSWELL G. HAM 


HE ranting Almanzors and Aureng-Zebes of Dryden’s theatre 
are vanished : 

The fam’d Italian Muse, whose Ryhmes advance 

Orlando, and the Paladins of France 

Records that, when our Wit and Sense is flown, 

*Tis lodg’d within the Circle of the Moon— 


Less fantastically arrayed, their prologues and epilogues linger on to an 
earth-bred audience. They happily speak a language cognate to our own, 
and one that is upon every subject save the one they were bidden to intro- 
duce. They may perhaps be the stately address to King Charles upon his 
heroic unheroical exploits, or the full deep Tory bay of welcome to the 


_ vagrant Duke of York, or, again, the fine poise and lunge of the poet himself 
- at his pit of buzzing critics. In the aggregate they present brilliantly the 
flowing phantasmagoria of the Duke’s Theatre and the Theatre Royal. 
- Hart, Betterton, and the great Mrs. Barry are re-created, in company 
with Rochester and the vizarded demi-monde of the pit and balcony. 
_ The veracity and timeliness of these verses, together with the fact that they 
_ were handed about in broadside and folio, frequently made them more the 
_ topic of coffee-house and gazette than the play itself, particularly if they 
_ were thrown about the shivering issue of some nameless and inept muse. 


Such, for example, is the following rare epilogue spoken to the King at 


_ Oxford, wherein the very name of the play is lost and immaterial ; and, 


im some respects, such also are the uncollected pieces to Mrs. Behn’s 


Widow Ranier ; or, The History of Bacon in Virgima. 
The various prologues at Oxford stress a phase of Dryden’s career that 


“hitherto has not been treated. In style and temper they stand apart. 


_ The university audience, for all its association with the stage through 


_ several centuries, had preserved unspoiled a certain naiveté towards the 


theatre and its creatures. We read how the scholars of 1669 sold their 


bedding and blankets for a sight of the players and were quite as unbalanc- 
ed as our modern students at the strange apparition of flaunting ladies 
upon the stage. Dryden in turn flattered their vanity. If his ambitions 


in respect to them were not shaped so early as his complimentary address 


of 1673, we may judge that they were clearly in mind by July, 1676. 


In his collected works is a Prologue to Oxford dated only by its appearance 


in his Miscellanies of 1684. This same piece with some textual variations 
exists in an uncollated manuscript version at the Bodleian as A Prologue 
to the University of Oxford at the Act 1676: by us Majesties servants. 
On this latter occasion the obeisance of Dryden, the Trinity Cambridge 
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man, to the Oxford dons and students, is more profound, and we may begin ; 
to suspect his hidden motives from these concluding lines : 


Our Poets hither for Adoption come, 

As Nations su’d to be made free of Rome : 
Not in the suffragating Tribes to stand, 

But in your utmost, last, Provincial Band. 

If his Ambition may those Hopes pursue, 
Who with Religion loves your Arts and you, 
Oxford to him a dearer Name shall be, 

Than his own Mother University. 

Thebes did his green unknowing Youth ingage, 
He chuses Athens in his riper Age. 


A similar chord modulates his other prologues to the crowded pit at Oxford. 
How different it is from the acrid sarcasm with which he excoriates his 
London audiences ! 

The great day of the Oxford theatre came in March of 1681. Then it 
was that Charles convened thither his whole court, lords, and commons for | 
the famous parliament which broke for some seven years the power of — 
Whiggish opposition. With the king holding his levees in Christ Church, 
cabinet meetings in Merton, the lords assembling in the Geometry Schools, _ 
and the multitudinous mistresses reigning in the various colleges, Oxford 
had become London, and the eyes of England and France were for the © 
time set upon her cloisters. The players naturally had followed in the train 
and with them Dryden, the Poet Laureate and Historiographer Royal. We — 
may imagine him in the centre of things with his powerful prologues. © 
Was it at this time that he definitely forswore those slightly heretical — 
doctrines that only the year before were expressed in The Spanish Friar ? — 
At any rate the epilogue which is here reprinted for the first time since its 
delivery on March 19th, 1680/1, reveals him loyal, though leaning © 
violently to neither side, and in the full possession of his urbane Oxford 
manner. Here, in his official capacity, he transformed his stage into a pulpit 
and composed what might well have served as the invocation to the mo- 
mentous parliament : 

THE EPILOGUE 


aged S from a darkned Room some Optick Glass 

lia Bieke Transmits the distant Species as they pass, 

before His The Worlds large Landskip is from far descry’d, 

ve wabys And men contracted on the Paper glide : 

March 19. Thus crowded OXFORD represents Mankind, 
1680. And in these Walls Great Britain seems confin’d ; 


OXFORD is now the Publick Theatre, 

And you both Audience are and Actors here : 
The gazing World on the New Scene attend, 
Admire the Turnes, and wish a prosperous end. 
This place the Seat of Peace ; the quiet Cell, 
Where Arts remov’d from noisy bus’ness dwell, 
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Should calm your Wills, Unite the Jarring parts, 
And with a kind Contagion seize your hearts. 
Oh ! may its Genius like soft Musick move, 
And tune you all to Concord and to Love : 

Our Ark that hath in Tempest long been tost, 
Could never Land on so secure a Coast. 

From hence you may look back on Civil rage, 
And view the Ruins of the former Age : 

Here a New World its Glories may unfold, 

And here be Sav’d the Remnants of the Old. 
But while your Day-sun publick thoughts are bent 
Past ill to heal, and Future to prevent, 

Some vacant hours allow to your delight ; 

Mirth is the pleasing bus’ness of the night, } 
The King’s Prerogative, The People’s Right : 
Were all your hours to Sullen Cares confin’d, 
The body would be Jaded by the mind. 

*Tis Wisdom’s part betwixt Extremes to steer, 
Be Gods in Senates, but be Mortals here.* 


The peace that descended upon the stormy Oxford parliament nine days 
later was as dramatic as unexpected. Charles by his speech of dissolu- 
_ tion sent it scurrying into the assorted corners of England. ‘“‘ The price of 
horses doubled as in a city about to be entered by a victorious foe.”’ And 
Dryden in more leisurely fashion returned to London with his political 
_and religious horoscope cast. He was not weakened by this prayer over the 
ill-starred assembly. A seat of good Tory principle, Oxford and Oxford 
men paid the keenest attention to the various engagements of his re- 
_doubtable muse. And though Magdalen College, in particular, sturdily 
resisted the “‘ Popish ” designs of James II, when he came to the throne 
four years later, the chances are that his continuance in power would have 
seen the attainment of Dryden’s ambition. Just what was signified by his 
long and assiduous cultivation of Oxford’s good will stands revealed 
in an unnoticed news letter of June 30, 1687. Here it is announced that 
A mandate is said to be gone down [to] Oxford for Mr. Dryden to go out Doctor 

of Divinity, and also that he will be made President of Magdalen College. 


The Revolution of 1688 cast all this into the discard. Dryden probably 
never received his curious degree, while his Catholic and Jacobite faith 
‘made it for ever impossible to proceeed in his Oxford ambitions. Nor, 
perhaps more to our regret, did he ever repeat those fine prologues and 
epilogues at the theatre in Robert Wood’s tennis court. _ 
Thenceforward he grew more aloof from the stage, withdrawing from 
politics and religion into the remunerative journeyman work of poetic 
translation. Many of his remaining prologues and epilogues are to the 


* London, Printed for Rich. Royston. (The Bodleian call number is : G.P. 2226 (13)). 
+ Rept. of Royal Hist. Mss. Comm. Downshire 1.1. 251. 
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plays of his friends. Such, for example, are the two following for a posthu- 


mous comedy of Aphra Behn, with whom, as we may judge by one of her 


letters to Jacob Tonson, he was on friendly, if not intimate terms. 


They are surrounded by rather singular circumstances. When the play — 


was printed, early in 1690, it had appended to it the prologue with which 
Dryden had in 1679 introduced Shadwell’s True Widow. When, as we have 
seen, the whirlpools of the so-called ‘‘ Popish Plot ” and the succession had 
shifted Dryden full into the Tory maelstrom, he doubtless found this 
prologue sadly anachronistic as a preface to the clever comedy of his arch- 
enemy. He had tarred Shadwell socially in MacFlecknoe and shortly 
afterwards politically feathered him in Absalom and Achitophel. Still he had 
failed to recapture his prologue until the time when Shadwell had just 
succeeded him as Poet Laureate. The tardy rescue appears the more be- 
wildering when we discover that the epilogue to The Widow Ranter had 
likewise been used years before by Mrs. Behn herself for her tragedy of 


Abdelazer. The coincidence provided a certain speculative interest that — 


we 


was reinforced by a note to Malone’s Life of Dryden. Using the alternative — 


title of the play he wrote : 


It is singular that Jacob Tonson, on the 2oth of November, 1689, should have 
entered in the Stationer’s Register—‘* The Prologue and Epilogue to the History of 
Bacon in Virginia, written by Mr. Dryden ” ; though the former had been in print 


ten years. The Epilogue in the printed copy of Mrs. Behn’s play is not ascribed — 


to our author.* 


Here definitely was the clue. A search for the missing item was ultimately 
rewarded in the rich mines of the Bodleian, where it was hidden under the © 


sub-title to Mrs. Behn’s play, as Tonson’s entry had suggested. While 
two other impressions of the Epilogue at Oxford have recently sold at 
auction in London for fabulous prices, this folio has rarely if ever appeared 
in public sale. Why Dryden should have failed to reprint them in his 


various Miscellanies or why the play should have been hurried to press with | 


the makeshifts must remain unanswered. 


However, the two poems are sufficient unto themselves. They present 


Dryden perfectly attuned to the place and the occasion. They were nicely 


calculated to the audience of beaux and vizards gathered for the hearing _ 


of Aphra’s last play. Mrs. Behn, a woman of infinite bounty, had come to 
rest earlier in the same year, after a distraught attempt to support herself 


as the first professional English lady of letters. She reposed in defiance to — 


her critics in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Her more uneasy play 
was finely representative neither of her wit nor of her lyric gift, but it did 
nevertheless rather fitly terminate a career stretching from Surinam to the 
Hague and finally to the shores of Drury Lane. The following poems of 
Dryden hardly need footnotes, save only that they be read in a chastened 
and sympathetic frame of mind as befits the occasion. 


* Life of Dryden, I. 1. 166. 
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THE 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE TO THE 
HISTORY OF BACON IN VIRGINIA 


Written by Mr. DryDEN. 


PROLOGUE. 
Spoken by a Woman. 

Pes you will have ; and to supply your Store, 

Our Poets trade to ev’ry Foreign Shore : 
This is the Product of Virginian Ground, 
And to the Port of Covent-Garden bound. 
Our Cargo is, or should at least, be Wit : 
Bless us from you damn’d Pyrates of the Pit : 
And Vizard-Masks, those dreadful Apparitions; 
She-Privateers, of Venomous Conditions, 
That clap us oft aboard with French Commissions. 
You Sparks, we hope, will wish us happy Trading ; 
For you have Ventures in our Vessel’s. Lading ; 
And tho you touch at this or t’other Nation ; 
Yet sure Virginia is your dear Plantation. 
Expect no polish’d Scenes of Love shou’d rise 
From the rude Growth of Indian Colonies. 
Instead of Courtship, and a tedious pother, 
They only tip the Wink at one another ; 
Nay often the whole Nation, pig together. 
You Civil Beaus, when you pursue the Game, 
With manners mince the meaning of—that same : { 
But ev’ry part has there its proper Name. 
Good Heav’ns defend me, who am yet unbroken 
From living there, where such Bug-words are spoken : 
Yet surely, Sirs, it does good Stomachs show, 
To talk so savour’ly of what they do. 
But were I Bound to that broad speaking land, 
What e’re they said, I would not understand, 
But innocently, with a Ladies Grace, 
Wou’d learn to whisk my Fan about my Face. 
However, to secure you, let me swear, 
That not such base Mundungus Stuff is here. 
We bring you of the best the Soy] affords : 
Buy it for once, and take it on our Words. 
You wou’d not think a Countrey-Girl the worse, 
If clean and wholsome, tho her Linnen’s course. 
Such are our Scenes ; and I dare boldly say, 
You may laugh less at a far better Play. 
The Story’s true ; the Fact not long a-go ; 
The Hero of our Stage was English too : 
And bate him one small frailty of Rebelling, 
As brave as e’re was born at Iniskelling. 
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EPILOGUE. 
Spoken by a Woman. 


Y this time you have lik’d, or damn’d our Plot ; 

Which tho I know, my Epilogue knows not : 
For if I cou’d foretel, I shou’d not fail, 
In decent wise, to thank you, or to rail. 
But he who sent me here, is positive, 
This Farce of Government is sure to thrive ; 
Farce is a Food as proper for your lips, 
As for Green-Sickness, crumpt 'Tobacco-pipes. 
Besides, the Author’s dead, and here you sit, 
Like the Infernal Judges of the Pit : 
Be merciful ; for ’tis in you this day, 
To save or damn her Soul ; and that’s her Play. 
She who so well cou’d Love’s kind Passion paint, 
We piously believe, must be a Saint : 
Men are but Bunglers, when they wou’d express 
The sweets of Love, the dying tenderness ; 
But Women, by their own abundance, measure, 
And when they write, have deeper sense of Pleasure. 
Yet tho her Pen did to the Mark arrive, 
”T'was common Praise, to please you, when alive ; 
But of no other Woman, you have read, 
Except this one, to please you, now she’s dead. 
*Tis like the Fate of Bees, whose golden pains, 
Themselves extinguish’d, in their Hive remains. 
Or in plain terms to speak, before we go, 
What you young Gallants, by experience, know, 
This is an Orphan Child ; a bouncing Boy, 
’Tis late to lay him out, or to destroy. 
Leave your Dog-tricks, to lie and to forswear, 
Pay you for Nursing, and we’ll keep him here. 

Licens’d, Nov. 20. 1689. J.F. 
FINIS.* 


) 
i 


* LONDON : Printed for Facob Tonson, at the Judges Head in Chancery-Lane, near 
Fleetstreet, 1689. (The Bodleian call number is : Ashmole G. 1 5. (CXLVII-CXLVIIL.)) 
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TENNYSON AND THOMSON'S 
SHORTER POEMS 


By JOHN SPARROW 


an 


ARALLELS between Tennyson and Thomson’s longer poems are 
given in Churton Collins’ [/lustrations of Tennyson, (Chatto and — 
Windus, 1891) pp. 45, 65, 112, and in Mackail’s Studies of English 
Poets (Longmans, 1924), p. 104. 
The following resemblances ‘to In Memoriam in 'Thomson’s shorter 
poems seem worth recording : . 
(1) But come in friendship’s angel-guise ; 
Yet dearer thou than friendship art, 
More tender spirit in thy eyes, 
More deep emotions in thy heart. 
(from the Song, ‘“‘ Come, gentle god of soft desire ’’) 


Reverse the order of the last two lines, and the stanza might excusably — 
be mistaken for an extract from In Memoriam. 
The trick of repetition in the second couplet occurs also in “ Hard is the 
fate of him who loves.” St. 2. : 
(2) Oh, when she blesses next your shade ; 
Oh, when her footsteps next are seen 
In flowery tracks along the mead, 
In fresher mazes o’er the green. - 


It constantly occurs in In Memoriam, e.g. : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 
Prefatory Verses. 


A hollow echo of my own,— 
A hollow form with empty hands. 


O tell me where the senses mix, 
O tell me where the passions meet. 


LXXXVIII. 


The language in both stanzas resembles Tennyson’s, and there may be a 
reminiscence, conscious or unconscious, of the first in In Memoriam 
XC-XCIV, particularly 


Ah dear, but come thou back to me. 


Come wear the form by which I know 
TERY SPEKt ota 2 
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Come beauteous in thine after form, 
And like a finer light in light. 
XCI. 


The “ flowery tracks ” and “ fresher mazes ” of the other stanza from 
Thomson are verbally recalled by the “ flowering squares ” and “ maze 


of quick ” in CXV. St. 1. 


(3) Tell me, thou soul of her I love, 
Ah ! tell me, whither art thou fled ; 
To what delightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead ? 
(Song : “ Tell me, thou soul ”). 


There is in this a general likeness to In Memoriam, and the last line is 
echoed by the first line of XLIV of that poem : 
How fares it with the happy dead ? 


These verbal reminiscences, together with the fact that Tennyson was, 


_ admittedly, a reader of Thomson, suggest that he may here be uncon- 


sciously in the debt of the earlier poet. ‘To show that resemblances almost 

as close may be the result of coincidence the following lines may be 

quoted : 
. . . So hast thou done: and, from the bough 

Belov’d of Pallas, lo ! I twine 

The civic wreath around thy brow, 

And bid the sacred pledge be thine : 


For this, in freedom’s elder days, 

In elder days of Greece, the meed 
Of patriot zeal and worthy deed ; 
The badge of honourable praise . . . 


_ The rhythm, the diction, the feeling, all might be Tennyson’s, yet the 


extract is from Thomas Ewing’s Ode to Walter Hussey Esq. printed for 


- the author at Dublin in 1774—an obscure writer and an unknown poem. 
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THE RELIGION OF A MOUNTAINEER 


By ARNOLD LUNN 


ete “ara 


HE copyright in words should be protected by law. Where a 

word in the course of centuries has acquired an unmistakable — 

meaning, it should not be used for an entirely different purpose. 

The word “religion”’, for instance, has suffered more than most 
from such dishonest practices. Of a certain ardent golfer I have heard it — 
said that he ‘‘ makes a religion of golf,” which is merely a slack way of 
stating the fact that he is obsessed with the game. Presumably the golfer in 
question does not open his orisons with the prayer “ Sancte Bogey, ora — 
pro nobis.” 

“‘ But how would you define religion ? ” asks Lector, and if Auctor were 
still an undergraduate he might fall into this particular trap. I offer no 
definition, but I suggest tentatively that the essence of religion is the attempt — 
either to enter into relationship with, or at least to define one’s attitude 
towards, the supernatural. Religion, if the word has to have any exact 
meaning distinct from philosophy, implies a tacit recognition of a higher 
personality in the universe than man. 

These random reflections have been provoked by a book,* in the con- 
cluding chapter of which will be found an attempt to analyse the religion — 
of the mountaineer. Is there a religion of the mountains, and is this 
religion the monopoly of mountaineers ? Is mountaineering a sport, or — 
something far greater than a sport ? Let us see whether the book in question © 
provides an answer to these questions. . 

I had heard of the author six years ago when I read an article from his — 
pen describing a solitary ski tour among the glaciers of the Silvretta range. — 
I was interested, because I too have experienced the spell of solitary climb- — 
ing. If there be a religion of the hills, it is perhaps the lonely mountaineer _ 
who is best qualified to interpret it. If the mountains have a message, — 
their message is more easily intercepted when one is undisturbed by the © 
presence of companions. It is then, perhaps only then, that one hears those 

notes that are 
The ghostly language of the listening earth. 


There is, of course, no rational defence for solitary climbing, and yet so 

potent is its spell that I was not entirely converted to orthodoxy even by the 
gloomy experience of finding myself alone with a shattered leg on a rocky 
ledge. Since then I have spent more than one memorable hour alone on 
the summit of a great Alpine peak. And so, when I read Mr. Smythe’s 
story of his lone wanderings through the winter glaciers, I recognised in 
him a fellow eccentric. That was some years ago. In those days Mr. 
Smythe’s name was unknown to the mountain brotherhood. ‘To-day 


* Climbs and Ski Runs. By F. S. Smythe. Blackwood. 21s. 
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there is no mountaineer who would not endorse Mr. Geoffrey Young’s 
verdict in his delightful preface to this book : 


Among the younger generation of mountaineers no one has earned, on every 
count, a better hearing than Mr. Frank Smythe. Not in a startling season or two, 
but progressively and thoroughly he has mastered mountain-climbing in all its 
branches. He has climbed at every season and in most districts. His magnificent 
ascents of the south face of Mont Blanc—to mention only two among many—are 
the greatest climbs which have been made since the war, and have never been 
surpassed for the courage and soundness of their designing and the hardihood and 
skill of their performance ; they are models of the correct adjustment of the measure 
of human strength and endurance to the calculable elements of time, chance, and 
detectable circumstance. He is also a winter climber, and an expert on ski. 


If there be a religion of the hills, Mr. Smythe is certainly one of those 
who have been conscripted at birth to the service of this unknown god. It 
might be said of Mr. Smythe, as was said of Manning, that the word 
“ sacerdos ” was written on his brow. But perhaps his devotion to the hills 
is not free from that fanaticism so properly discouraged by all priesthoods, 
including the sober priesthood of the mountain fraternity. In his book he 
refers to his “ reasoned devotion to the hills,” a misleading phrase, for his 
devotion is unreasoning, and the weakest chapter in this book is his attempt 
to provide a rational basis for his creed. Mr. Smythe is certainly not the 
Thomas Aquinas of the mountaineering religion. His strong point is not 
philosophy, but description. None the less, the book might possibly 
provide some material for a new edition of The Varieties of Religious Kx- 
- perience. 

Mr. Smythe served his apprenticeship on Almscliff in Yorkshire, that 
admirable gymnasium for young climbers. He graduated on the buttresses 
of Cumberland and North Wales, climbing alone and without friends, and 
apparently with no book-knowledge of established routes : 


There was the day when I found myself at the foot of a gaunt backbone of rock. 
It looked good to climb ; it was good. I learnt afterwards that it was the Eagle’s 
Nest Ridge. 


Twenty-five years ago the Eagle’s Nest Ridge was considered to be the most 
difficult climb in Lakeland. 

Mr. Smythe soon found his way to bigger things, and wandered alone 
among the Dolomite cliffs, gradually perfecting his technique. There is 
at least this much to be said for solitary climbing. It is the finest possible 

school for the mountaineer, for only the most competent survive. ‘The 
solitary climber has no guide or companion to support him when things 
go wrong. No man therefore develops a quicker instinct for loose rocks 
and unsound handholds, and no man is quicker to sniff out a concealed 
crevasse than the lonely climber who has no rope to save him when the 
snow-bridge collapses beneath his feet. A half slip when one is alone has 

‘more educational value than a fall arrested by a friendly rope. _ 
In Mr. Smythe’s case it was not a slip of his own or an accident to a 
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friend which instilled into him the fear of the hills which is the beginning | 


of wisdom. A luckless sheep was offered up in vicarious atonement for 
Mr. Smythe’s youthful crimes : 


I had pulled myself up on to a broad ledge, to find myself a yard from a sheep 
that had somehow strayed there. For perhaps a second the creature gazed at me 
idiotically with its glassy eyes, and then, suddenly, fear supervened. It leapt for a 
ledge, below and to my left. The leap was well judged, but how should the wretched 
beast know that instead of flat turf the ledge was formed of a sloping glacis of rock 
treacherously masked by heather ? It happened in an instant, even while I clung 
to my holds. The sheep’s feet struck the ledge and glanced helplessly outwards 
from the smooth slab. With a convulsive wriggle the body slid gently off into 
space. There followed a fall of perhaps fifteen feet to a smaller ledge, from which 
the poor brute bounded far out into space with a horrible soft sort of thud. Fascin- 
atedly I watched it as it turned over and over in a ridiculous fashion before vanishing 
from sight, a mere white speck in the shadowy depths. Never before or since has 
anything I have seen on a mountain made a more profound impression. . . . Gravity 
is the simplest, the most elemental, of Nature’s forces, and the end it exacts is 
simple too. I date a more scrupulous care and attention to detail from the moment 
when the sheep’s body was battered to pulp on those brutal crags of Lliwedd. 


From solitary climbing in British hills and Dolomite crags, Mr. Smythe 
passed on to snow and ice. His first big Alpine peak was the Toedi which he 
climbed in 1922 with a friend. He has, by the way, never once climbed with 
a guide, an interesting record. Five years later Mr. Smythe was taking part 
in some of the greatest climbing achievements in Alpine history. Five 
years—I know of no other who has reached the élite class after so short an 
apprenticeship. 

Mr. Smythe’s knowledge of the Alps is not confined to the summer. Not 
the least attractive chapters in this book are those which describe his winter 
climbs, and not the least instructive, the chapter on avalanches 

Many years before Mr. Smythe began to climb, the last virgin peak of 
the Alps had been conquered. Scarcely an insignificant turret had not been 
climbed and christened. Are the Alps played out as an outlet for adventure 
and romance ? No, a thousand times no. 

Why do men climb ? To get to the top and to see the view? Hardly, 
and even those who climb between guides on the traditional routes share 
with the most advanced members of the modern school the incomparable 
treasures of the snow. But mountaineering as a sport in contrast to moun- 
taineering travel does not merely mean getting to the top, but getting to the 
top under certain defined conditions. 'The essence of all serious mountain- 
eering is the solution of a problem. A virgin peak is a problem until it has 
been climbed, but even after it has been climbed it will remain a problem 
to the man who climbs it without guides. Again, a peak that has been climb-_ 
ed offers faces or ridges that have remained untouched. The conquest of 
an unclimbed ridge is normally more difficult than the conquest of a 
virgin peak, for it is, of course, the easiest route which is the first to be 
climbed. “ Divine wisdom,” writes Ruskin, “ is and can only be shown to 
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us In its meeting and contending with the difficulties which are voluntarily 
and for the sake of that contest admitted by Divine Omnipotence.” 

“Voluntarily and for the sake of the contest admitted.” 

Surely these words not only suggest a solution to the riddle of life, but 
define the essence of all great sport. 

Primitive man discovered the principle of the ball and amused himself 
by kicking the ball about. One day he aimed at a gate and was extremely 
proud of his achievement when the ball passed through the gate. He was 
not, however, long satisfied with his achievement. He evolved football 
which is, in effect, a highly artificial system for complicating the business 
of kicking balls through gates by means of “ difficulties voluntarily and for 
the sake of the contest admitted.” 

So with mountaineering. In 1785, Balmat and Pacard walked up Mont 


_ Blanc by the easiest route. That problem had been solved. In the course 


of the next century and a half almost all the great faces and ridges of Mont 
Blanc had been explored. By 1927, mountaineering wisdom, to quote 
Ruskin with due alteration, could be shown only in a meeting and contend- 
ing with the difficulties provided by the few remaining routes to the summit 
which had remained unexplored. Of these the greatest and most difficult 


is the route which Mr. Smythe describes in this book. 


Mountaineering is not merely mountain travel. The essence of all 


_ serious mountaineering is the solution of a problem. If the problem has 
been solved, difficulties—artificial difficulties if you wish—have to be in- 


troduced in order to preserve the reality of the contest between the moun- 


_ tains and man. Such then is the rationale for the tremendous climbs which 
_ form the subject matter of this book, climbs to the summit of peaks that 
- can be reached without difficulty or danger by more conventional routes. 


Mr. Smythe’s book will be read with great interest, not only by mountain- 
eers, but also by laymen, for he writes in easy non-technical language. None 


_ the less, it will appeal most forcibly to those who have had some experience 


of serious mountaineering. 

The layman will find it difficult to realise the real greatness of the climbs 
described in this book, for the layman is a little too indiscriminating in his 
respect for mountaineers as a whole. He regards all mountaineers as a 
cross between heroes and lunatics,and does not realise that conventional 
mountaineering between guides is so easy and so safe that mountaineering 


_ would not deserve to rank as a great sport if there were nothing more to it 
than this. The layman’s judgment is confused by that foolish phrase “ one 


false step would mean death,” a phrase which would apply with equal 
force to a traverse of Piccadilly in the crowded hours of the day. On good 
rock with plentiful handholds a “ false step ”’ is not a live option. A climb 


_ begins to be a real test of nerves only when a false step is a possibility to be 
reckoned with. Only men peculiarly constituted can endure, much less 
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enjoy, hour after hour on rock or ice where the margin of safety is cut so 
fine that the slightest maladjustment of balance spells instant disaster. If 
the reader doubts this, let him reserve his verdict until he has read Mr. 
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Smythe’s fine description of the east face of the Aiguille du Plan with — 


Mr. J. N. B. Bell. 

They left Montanvert at 1.45 a.m., and before long they came to grips 
with their peak. They were forced off the rocks on to a steep ice slope, and 
for five long hours Mr. Smythe cut steps in hard ice at an angle of sixty 


degrees. This is the kind of slope that the early pioneers would describe — 


as perpendicular or overhanging. Step-cutting is always fatiguing ; half- 


an-hour at a time on a gradual slope of thirty degrees is enough for most — 
people. Only a mountaineer can appreciate to the full the ordeal of cutting — 
steps for five hours on end on a slope so steep that holes had to be cut, not — 


only for the feet but for the hands. It was impossible to get a full swing with 


the axe without unbalancing. A minor inconvenience is that the second ~ 
man on the rope is exposed to a minor bombardment, for the ice fragments 


detached by the axe acquire a high velocity at a short distance. 
On such a slope the rope is ornamental only, for it is impossible to arrest 
a slip. If one goes, both go. “‘ Why use the rope in such circum- 


stances ?”’ exclaim the uninitiated. “‘ Because the rope is instrumental in | 


forming that mutual trust and comradeship without which no party has 


any business to be on a mountain. On a place where a slip of one means © 


disaster to all, the moral value of this common link of hemp is inestimable.” 

Many hours after starting they moved off the ice on to the rock. Then 
outward their progress consisted of the ascent of a series of cracks, most of 
which were as difficult and some of which were more difficult than the 
famous Mummery crack on the Grepon. Indeed, one such crack in the 
course of a climb is enough effort for most people. By this time Mr. 
Smythe and Mr. Bell had been on the go for fourteen hours and their 
ascent had been marred by nerve-shattering incidents. Mr. Smythe had 


slipped on ice, his first slip on ice in his career, and had fallensome distance — 


before the rope tightened. Luckily his friend was still on the rock with the | 


rope well belayed. Mr. Smythe seemed singled out for these hammer- 


blows of fate. ‘Towards evening a few hours later he had a most unpleasant — 


experience : 
Near the top of the chimney was wedged a large stone. It looked insecure, and 


I very cautiously reached up with my hand to test it. But it was more thaninsecure; 


it had lodged by the veriest miracle, and at the first touch of my exploring fingers 
down it came with brutal force, jamming my knee against the wall of the chimney. 
The pain was considerable, and I tried vainly to loosen it with one hand, while 
clinging on as best I could with the other, at the same time yelling to Bell for help. 
To let go with both hands meant a backward fall and the certainty of a broken leg 
or worse. My leg was numb, and it was only a matter of time before my arms 


would relax their grip. With extraordinary promptitude, speed, and presence of — 


mind Bell worked his way up underneath and oscillated the stone until, just as my 


strength was going, it toppled away and crashed down, a hundredweight of hate, — 


into the depths of the couloir beneath. 


A few minutes later he dropped his ice-axe, a serious misfortune. 
sy Seventeen hours after leaving the Montanvert, they found the first 
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ledge which they had seen during the day on which it would have been 

possible to lie down, and on this ledge they bivouacked. At dawn they re- 

sumed the attack. Within sight of the summit, the Aiguille du Plan re- 
served a grim surprise, an all but impassable wall of rock : 

‘The solution lay in a traverse low down to the left, and for this Bell removed his 
boots. I have never seen a more delicate and exposed traverse, and I realised as I 
watched Bell’s progress that I was watching the finest piece of climbing that I had 
ever seen. Picture a smooth rock wall dropping without a break for perhaps a 
thousand feet, a wall whose hand and footholds consisted of the merest excrescences 
which on an ordinary climb would pass unnoticed. As I clawed, and dangled, and 
swung round myself on the rope I began to suspect Bell of becoming a sort of 
climbing Faust and of making certain arrangements with Mephistopheles. 


Elsewhere, Mr. Smythe has described this traverse as equal in severity to 
the most difficult bit of rock climbing to be found on British rocks, but one 
must remember that this traverse was attempted not, as is normal in Great 
Britain, within an hour or two after leaving a comfortable hotel, but as the 
climax, after a night on an exposed ledge, to one of the most difficult 
climbs in the Alps. “ Bell’s lead,” writes Mr. Smythe elsewhere, “‘ I con- 
_ sider to be the best lead on rocks ever made by a British amateur.” 
Of course, retreat was impossible. The descent of the ice-fall was an 
unthinkable alternative, especially to a party that had lost one axe. It was 
neck or nothing. These are the moments that call for paramount effort, and 
for a struggle none the less severe because it is carried out on a battlefield 
which is sometimes measured in inches. As on the Aiguille du Plan, so 
later on Mont Blanc, it was not until the last few steps had been taken that 
_ success was assured. On Mont Blanc it was impossible to make certain 
_ from below whether the one breach in the crowning ice-fall would yield 
to determined assault. 
It is not the length of life which counts, but the quality of the moments 
as they pass, and few moments are more wholly satisfying than those in 
~which mind and body go out in the delicious reaction of safety after fear, 
rest after pain, victory after struggle. It is pleasant to reach the top of the 
Matterhorn, even if you climb it in fair weather between guides, but in this 
world you take out of the pot exactly what you put into it, neither more nor 
less. And the richest brew is reserved for those mountaineers who climb to 
the very limit of their capacity. That is the point—their capacity. If you 
are not a Smythe, you had better leave the east face of the Aiguille du 
Plan severely alone,but you will find on less difficult climbs exactly the same 
thrill as the greatest expert finds in the supreme achievements of moun- 
taineering. ish 
_ There are indeed many mountaineers of no more than average ability, 
who will yet read with a reminiscent thrill of understanding sympathy the 
passage in which Mr. Smythe describes the happy issue out of many 
adversities : , 
. Up went our arms and axes, and roars of joy were flung over the edge into Italy. 
For many hours we had been chained to the wall of the citadel ; now that wall, 
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terribly forbidding in the afternoon shade, lay well below. Unless I can carry the 
reader with me to that final cornice of Mont Blanc, how can I hope to convey an 
impression of those unforgettable moments ? All I remember now was a vast — 
shadowed gulf from the maw of which we had stepped into the sun ; the snow 
breast of Mont Blanc above, curving deliberately into a sky of deepest blue ; an — 
insignificant evening breeze that murmured a welcome ; silver foreground and blue 
distance shot tenderly with gold. 


This and other passages prove that Mr. Smythe has a considerable 'gift — 
for descriptive writing, though he sometimes lets down a fine passage by a 
slipshod sentence or a mixed metaphor. Mr. Smythe’s strength seems to — 
lie in the description of action, rather than in the analysis of thought. 

“To remember well is to have lived well,” a sentence which sums up 
“The Philosophy of a Mountaineer” far more effectively than Mr. 
Smythe’s chapter on that subject. To discuss philosophy one must be a 
philosopher in the proper sense of the term. Mr. Smythe appears to regard 
philosophy not as a system of thought, but as an escape from thought. 
** Man cannot exist without a philosophy of some kind,” he writes, “ How- 
ever hard he may try to keep awake he must always find something to lay 
his muddled head upon.” But if his head is as muddled as all that, his philo- 
sophy will not throw much light on the riddle of existence. Philosophy is — 
not a pillow for a muddled head, but a gymnasium for a wideawake brain. 

The word “‘ religion ”’ paralyses Mr. Smythe with shyness. He becomes 
embarrassed when he uses this word, and the result is inexact thought, as 
in the sentence “ the religion of the mountains is not one of cant or ritual.” 
Mr. Doughty, in a recent issue of the Rucksack Club Fournal has analysed 
with great good humour the various mountaineering cants. ‘‘ We shook 
hands, not without feeling,’ writes Mr. Smythe, ‘for it had been a close — 
thing.’ What is a handshake but ritual ? 

My conclusion is that it is difficult to attach much meaning to expressions — 
such as “‘ the religion of the mountains ”’ or the “ religion of mountaineer- 
ing.” There are, of course, analogies between religious and mountaineer- 
ing experience. The conviction that it is worth while to do hard things just 
because they are hard finds religious expression in asceticism, and secular 
expression 1n arctic exploration, mountaineering and indeed, in all those 
forms of sport which involve rigid self-discipline. But such analogies 
prove little. 

It is easier to show that there is a religion of mountains than tha 


mountaineering is a form of religion, partly because mountain worship _ 


has never found more eloquent expression than in the poetry of Words- 
worth or the prose of Ruskin, and partly because the thousand and one 
practical preoccupations of a climb leave little room for mystical experience. 


It is, of course, true that it is very difficult for a man who loves moun- 


tains, whether he be a mountaineer or not, to believe that beauty can be 
translated into terms of matter and motion. I have known one great _ 
mountaineer who professed himself a convinced materialist, but I have 
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always doubted his sincerity. But this Wordsworthian belief in the sacra- 
mental aspect of visible beauty is not confined to mountain lovers. A 
mountaineer who finds a substitute for religion in the hills is one of a 
brotherhood which includes all those who have found in one or other of the 
aspects of nature, mountain, sea, desert, or plain, all the answer that they 
need to the dusty sophisms of Materialism. 

Mountaineering is a sport, perhaps the finest of all sports, but it is not a 
religion. One worships ina cathedral, but one does not worship a cathedral. 
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JOHNSON’S WORKS: A LOST PIECE 
AND A FORGOTTEN PIECE 


By R. W. CHAPMAN 


I 
HOUGH the works of Johnson were collected in fifteen substantial 
volumes, the canon is certainly incomplete. A- glance at the 
bibliography shows that his recorded work, for the period of his 


A 


{ 
y 


early life in London, is of insufficient bulk to occupy his time or ~ 


to furnish his livelihood. His only large performance, before he began the 
Dictionary, is the Parliamentary Debates. The Life of Savage we know was 
written almost at a sitting. Three prose pamphlets are recorded, and one 


considerable poem ; there remains a number—but not a large number— _ 


of occasional contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and an ill-defined 
share in the editing of the Harleian Catalogue and the Harletan Miscellany. 


The record for the years 1745-6 is especially meagre, insomuch that a © 


fantastic theory has been started that Johnson in those years wielded a 
heavier weapon than his pen. 

Our ignorance is easily explained. The Johnson whom Boswell knew 
was magnificently careless of his casual performances, and talked very little 
of his early struggles as a bookseller’s hack. Boswell was not a scholar, 
and had made no close study of the periodical, or of the learned, literature of 
the forties ; nor was he intimate with any of those who had been prefer- 
entially connected with Johnson in those years. He was himself aware that 
his list of Johnson’s prose works was imperfect ; ‘‘ there must undoubtedly 
have been many more which are yet concealed.’”* 

The short piece printed below came recently to my notice, and so far as 
I know has never been ascribed to Johnson. It will, I think, be agreed that 
it is sufficiently near Johnson’s manner to deserve examination. It is 
printed on one leaf folio : 

London, September 24th, 1744. 
PROPOSALS 
For Printing every Fortnight, (Price Sixpence) 


e 
PUBLISHER 
containing 
MISCELLANIES 
In Prose and Verse 
Collected by J. Crokatt, Bookseller. 


An Account of the Design. 
The learned Morhoff was particularly careful to treasure up in his literary 
Collections small Volumes and single Tracts, because he considered them as more 


* An example has come to light since this was written. Until the MS. of the dedication 
of Hoole’s Metastasio was catalogued by Messrs. Sotheby for sale (17 Feb., 1930, lot 184) 
its Johnsonian authorship had not, I think, been suspected. 
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subject to Accidents than bulky Productions ; and knew, that if he neglected the 
first Opportunity of preserving them, they could never after be recovered. 

This Care was undoubtedly reasonable, but the Interest of Learning demands 
that it should be further extended, and that not only those Pieces should be pre- 
served that have been made public, but that some Method should be found, of 
facilitating the Publication of those which are hidden from the World—because they 
are too small to appear single ; and of cultivating those Flowers of Literature which, 

however beautiful and fragrant, are often trampled and destroyed without Use and 
without Pleasure, or choaked by Brambles and by Weeds of more Exuberant 
Growth, but of less Value. 

The Necessity of gaining the Attention of Mankind by outward Appearance, 
an Advantage often preferred to intrinsic Excellence, has doubtless obliged many 
to write much, who would have been more ambitious of the Praise of writing well. 
‘They found it necessary to exchange Solidity for Extension, and thought it of more 
Importance to fill the Eye than the Understanding. 

To take away this unpleasant Compulsion, and to invite those to communicate 
their Discoveries, whose Curiosity has engaged them in minute Enquiries, whose 
Vivacity hurries them from one Subject to another, without allowing Time for 
diffuse Treatises, or whose Severity of Reason confines them within the narrow 
Bounds of unembellished Arguments, it is proposed to open a Receptacle for 
Minute Performances, by publishing at stated Periods a small Pamphlet, consisting 
of Miscellaneous Pieces, in which young and timorous Writers may try their 
Fortune with Secrecy, and those whose Character restrains them from an open 
Persuit of lighter Amusements, may indulge their Inclinations without danger of 
Reproach. 

Some Collections of the same kind have been formerly attempted, which seem 
to have miscarried, not because they were useless or disapproved, but because the 
Compilers attempted to raise their Fabric on too small a Basis ; because they 
regarded only those Parts of Learning in which themselves excelled, and refused 
Admittance to such Correspondents as appeared to persue different Studies. By 
rejecting therefore such Materials as were offered, they were soon obliged to 
desist from their Design. 

But as we have the Advantage of their Experience, we shall at least take care 
not to fail by the same Error, and if our Collections want Variety, they will not 
want it by our Fault ; for we set no Limits to our Scheme, but those of Decency 
and Virtue. 

Quicquid agunt homines—nostri est farrago libell:. 

Every Species of Knowledge, upon which the human Attention is employed, 
every Subject that has at any time been thought worthy of Discussion will be 
admitted by us ; we shall neither deny a Place to Politics, nor Criticism, nor Philo- 
sophy, nor History ; the Antiquary may here treasure up his Discoveries of for- 
gotten Customs, and the Philologist his Explanations of dark Passages, and his 
Etymologies of doubtful Words ; the Chemist may reveal new Analyses of Minerals, 
and the Astronomer mark out the Courses of new discovered Stars. 

Nor shall an austere Adherence to scientific Learning fright the Gay or the 
Polite from the Perusal of our Pamphlet, in which Wit and Humour shall likewise 
find a Place ; nor shall we think ourselves less indebted to those Writers who shall. 
make us Instrumental to the Suppression of a modish Vice, or reputable Folly, than 
to those who shall communicate new Laws of Motion, or Definitions of Matter. 

Such is the Design which the Publick is now solicited to favour, and which 
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may be hop’d to obtain some Regard, not only by its apparent Usefulness, but 
also by the Circumstances of him by whom it is undertaken ; who having impaired 
his Fortune in the Promotion of Literature, and found by Experience that a * 
Great Book is a great Evil, is now endeavouring to retrieve, by a periodical Pam- 
phlet, those Losses which he has suffered by expensive Volumes. 

(Then follow the Conditions) 


Johnson had been employed in 1742 and 1743 to write the Proposals 
for the Harleian Catalogue and for the Harleian Miscellany. He had about 
the same time written the Proposals for the Medicinal Dictionary of Dr. 
James. (Boswell knew this, and the Proposals have been recently unearthed 
by Mr. Laurence Powell.) It is natural to suppose that by 1744 he had 
gained a reputation in the trade as a young man who knew how to write an 
advertisement of this kind. It would be natural, again, that being concerned 
in the compilation of the Harleian Miscellany, Johnson should pass to a 
project similar in scope, but comprehending pieces as yet unwritten or un- 
collected. And the design of The Publisher is strikingly like that which 
Johnson had offered to Cave as early as 1734 : 

You will not be displeased if I communicate to you the sentiments of a person 
who will undertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill a column. His opinion 
is, that the publick would not give you a bad reception, if, beside the current wit 
of the month, which a critical examination would generally reduce to a narrow 
compass, you admitted not only poems, inscriptions, etc., never printed before . . 
but likewise short literary dissertations in Latin and English, critical remarks on 


“inte 


authors ancient and modern, forgotten poems that deserve revival, or loose pieces... _ 


worth preserving. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the argument and sentiment of the 
Proposals are eminently Johnsonian ; that the illustrations are just those 
which would most readily come into his mind ; and that many phrases, 
and even whole sentences, have a ring which can scarcely be mistaken. 
Those who read the piece in the light of Johnson’s later style will perhaps, 
admitting this, yet feel that something is lacking. What is lacking is the 
complete mastery of his rhythms which we know in the Journey to the 
Western Islands. But in Johnson’s early writing that mastery is not perfect 
or continuous. These Proposals are, I believe, nearer to Johnson’s mature 
style than the Account of the Harleian Library or the Introduction to the 
Harletan Miscellany. 

Johnson was acquainted with the learned collections of the seventeenth- 
century scholars. Morhof, the author of Polyhistor, is mentioned in the 
Life of Pope ; and when he visited Cambridge Johnson saw the book and 
remarked how much he owed to it. 

The determination of Johnson’s part in composite works has not always 
been found easy. If we had to rely on internal evidence only, it would be 
difficult to decide which of the Adventurers are his. But that is because his 


style was successfully imitated, notably by Hawkesworth, whose imitations 


in Boswell’s opinion ‘are sometimes so happy, that it is extremely difficult 
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to distinguish them, with certainty, from the compositions of his great 
archetype.” But in 1744 Johnson could have no imitators. Do we know 
any writer other than Johnson who could, in 1744, have written these 
Proposals ? The answer must be, I think, that we know no such writer. 

For the sake of completeness I add some account of The Publisher. 
The Proposals were not, as might be guessed, abortive ; The Publisher 
probably did not retrieve Crokatt’s fortunes ; but at least four parts of it 
appeared. The British Museum, Yale University Library, and Pro- 
fessor Sherburn of Chicago have what are presumably complete sets, 
numbers 1-4. Each number is of some 60 pages octavo. The Publisher is a 
quasi-learned compilation of a kind not uncommon; its contents fall 
short, but not very far short, of the standard set by the Design. 

I learn from the Bibliographical Society’s forthcoming Dictionary of 
XVIII Century Printers and Publishers, by the late H. R. Plomer, which I 
have been permitted to consult, that Crokatt was described by Nichols as 
the “greatest literary projector of the day,” and died penniless. The ‘‘ expen- 
sive volumes” which he had promoted were no doubt the seven folio volumes 
of the Universal (Ancient) History, which were published 1736-1744 ; all but 
the last include his name in the imprint. Johnson was probably well ac- 
quainted with this undertaking while it was in progress; for one of its 
authors was George Psalmanazar, and another, John Swinton, wrote a note 
about it which Johnson found among his papers, and sent to Nichols, in the 
last weeks of his life. 

In the title-page of The Publisher Crokatt figures as collector, not as 
publisher in the modern sense ; the only name in the imprint is that of 
Cooper, who is known to have been closely associated with Dodsley. 


II 


The lives of Samuel Johnson and of Zachary Pearce (1690-1774), 
Bishop of Bangor and afterwards of Rochester, touched each other at 
several points. In 1738 Johnson was deterred from prosecuting his 
translation of Father Paul by the odd circumstances that another man of 
the same names “‘ engaged in the same undertaking, and was patronised by 
the Clergy, particularly by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. 
Several light skirmishes passed between the rival translators, in the news- 
papers of the day; and the consequence was, that they destroyed each 
other, for neither of them went on with the work.” (Hill’s Boswell, 1., 135). 
Pearce may have then made the acquaintance of his protégé’s namesake 
and rival. 

The next reference belongs to the time of the compilation of the Diction- 
ary ; in which Johnson told Boswell that the only “assistance of the 
learned ” he received was an anonymous paper of twenty etymologies. 


These, he afterwards learned, came from Pearce. 


Johnson’s knowledge of Bromley, where he buried his wife, may be 
another link. In the Life of Pearce (see below) he describes an almshouse 
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“ at Bromley in Kent, where the Bishops of Rochester have their Palace,” in 
terms which show that he had seen it. 

To Johnson’s part in Pearce’s posthumous works Boswell makes two 
references, one of which he obscured by suppressing the name : 


ii. 466. The chaplain of a late Bishop, whom I was to assist in writing some 
memoirs of his Lordship, could tell me scarcely anything. 


Boswell had named the Bishop ; but out of tenderness for the chaplain 
he deleted the name in his proof-sheets. iii, 112: in 1777 Johnson 


had now an opportunity of making a grateful return to that excellent prelate, 
who, we have seen, was the only person who gave him any assistance in the com- 
pilation of his Dictionary. The Bishop had left some account of his life and character, 
written by himself. To this Johnson made some valuable additions, and also 
furnished to the editor, the Reverend Mr. Derby, a Dedication, which I shall here 
insert, both because it will appear at this time with peculiar propriety ; and because 
it will tend to propagate and increase that fervour of loyalty, which in me, who 
boast of the name of TORY, is not only a principle, but a passion. 


Boswell then quotes the dedication. There is reason to think that he read 
the Life with less attention. The autobiographical part of it cannot be said 
to include a “‘ character.” Again, writing to Temple, 3 May, 1779, Boswell 
remarks : 


Dr. Johnson had not heard of Pearce’s Sermons, which I wondered at, con- 
sidering that he wrote all the life published by the Chaplain Derby, except what his 
Lordship wrote himself. 


There is, perhaps, some mistake or exaggeration ; for Johnson’s own part 
of the Life contains references to Pearce’s sermons. But Derby published 
in 1778 a separate collection of them in four volumes octavo ; it may have 
been of this publication that Johnson was ignorant. 

Further, there are passages in the Life which Boswell must have been 
tempted to quote, if he had been familiar with them ; for both dedication 
and Life had been overlooked by Sir John Hawkins in his edition (1787) of 
the Works and by the editor of the supplementary volumes of 1788 and 
1789. The dedication was included in the Works of 1823 (Murphy’s 
edition revised by Chalmers) ; but so far as I am aware no edition included 
the Life or any part of it. 

Pearce, as we have seen, left ‘“‘ a short narrative written by himself” 


in the seventy-ninth year of his age, in which he “ related principally his 


publick transactions and the series of his preferments ”. ‘This not very 
interesting narrative was “thought necessary to be published, without any 
alteration, as being more satisfactory, at least of more authority, than 
any other account that could be given.” The autobiography is printed 
within marks of quotation ; from time to time are intercalated paragraphs, 
not so distinguished, of which the authorship is plain. I give specimens : 


In the first years of his residence in Cambridge, he sometimes amused himself 
with lighter compositions. The diurnal papers of that time afforded to men, at 


: 
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once ambitious and timorous, very tempting opportunities of trying their power 
of writing without hazard of reputation. A letter to the Spectator or Guardian 
stole upon the publick with great advantage, being certain to be read, and if it 
deserved praise, certain to be praised ; at least it was secure of candid perusal and 
impartial criticism, by which the writer might be pleased without envy, or corrected 
without shame. 


In his account of Pearce’s edition of Longinus, Johnson expatiates : 


In 1724, he dedicated to the Earl of Macclesfield his edition of Longinus on the 
Sublime with a new Latin version, and notes. Longinus, whose name had been 
long known only to men of abstruse erudition, till he was introduced by his trans- 
lator Boileau, among the witty and the elegant, had now for about half a century 
enjoyed great popularity, quoted by every poet and every critick, and deciding 

_upon faults and beauties of stile with authority contested only by Huetius and Le 
Clerc. But it was the opinion of Dr. Pearce, that something was wanting, which 
general admiration had not yet supplied. 

The work was originally published by Robertellus and Manutius, who each 
used his own manuscripts without knowledge of the other’s undertaking. The 
texts of the two editions did not always agree, and to which the preference was due 
had not been decided. It had been four times translated into Latin ; of the three 
former versions, that of Gabriel de Petra was considered as the best, and had 
accordingly been adopted by Tanaquillus Faber, and, I think, by our Langbaine 
in their editions. After Boileau’s translation it was again turned into Latin by 
Tollius, but with such paraphrastical luxuriance as seemed intended rather to 
display his own copiousness of diction than to explain the original. Doctor Pearce 
undertook to adjust the readings, and, what was of far greater difficulty, to write a 
new Latin version, which should approach as near as is possible to the Greek, 
without violating its own purity. To play round the text of an author, and to recede 
and approach as convenience may dictate, is no very arduous work, but to attend 
it without deviation, and measure step with step, requires at once vigour and 
caution. By what method he proceeded in this work may be known from his 
preface and his notes. Some of his first thoughts were retracted in the subsequent 
editions ; but Dr. Pearce has generally pleased the publick, though he found it 
difficult to please himself. 


Pearce distinguished himself by an attempt to resign some of his ecclesias- 
tical preferments. This, being contrary to usage, excited strong opposition 
and even some scandal. But Johnson acquits the Bishop of serious im- 
propriety : 

No part of Dr. Pearce’s life gave occasion to so much disquisition and conjecture 
as his desire of Resigning his Preferments, which in opposition to almost all 
Opinions, Secular and Clerical, he urged with great vehemence, and enforced with | 
much importunity. A wish for degradation and diminution is a passion of which 
so few examples are found, that it was perhaps at first hardly thought serious, and 
afterwards hardly thought sane and sober. It was to act against the common 
course of human practice, to contend for the loss of things, which all the rest of the 
world is contending to gain. 

Of a Resolution so uncommon, Curiosity was naturally diligent to enquire the 
motive. As it could not be founded in avarice, it was sought in vanity, and Doctor 
Pearce was suspected as aspiring to the antiquated praise of contempt of wealth, and 
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desire of retirement. Of this wish, how much he obtained, and how much was 
refused him, with the reasons which he supposed to produce the refusal, he has 
already related. The heart cannot be completely known ; but the nearest approach 
which can be made is by opportunities of examining the thoughts when they operate 
in secret, without the influence of auditors and beholders. That the intended 
Resignation proceeded from the causes publickly alledged, a desire of dismission 
from publick cares, and of opportunity for more continued study, there is in one 
of his miscellaneous Manuscripts a testimony not easily refuted. In a short Poem, 
which can be supposed to be only a Soliloquy, nothing more than his own thoughts, 
written down for his own Gratification, he expresses his content in vacating his 
Deanery. The Verses perhaps will gain no great applause, having not been written 
for the inspection of Longinus ; but they afford a pleasing Image of a learned 
Bishop at seventy-eight, looking back to his juvenile amusements, and now and 
then, entertaining himself with poetical Composition. 


The Life of Pearce deserves a niche in the Johnsonian temple. But the 
famous dedication called forth peculiar powers. Johnson never wrote better 
than when he had to carve a head on a cherry-stone ; and of all his com- 
positions on this scale, the dedication of these forgotten volumes is the 
best : 

TO THE KING. 

Sir, 

I presume to lay before Your Majesty the last Labours of a learned Bishop, who 
died in the Toils and Duties of his Calling. He is now beyond the Reach of all 
earthly Honours and Rewards ; and only the Hope of inciting others to imitate 
Him, makes it now fit to be remembered, that he enjoyed in his Life the Favour 
of Your Majesty. 

The tumultuary Life of Princes seldom permits them to survey the wide extent 
of national Interest, without losing Sight of private Merit; to exhibit Qualities, 
which may be imitated by the highest and the humblest of mankind ; and to be 
at once amiable and great. 


Such Characters, if now and then they appear in History, are contemplated with — 


Admiration. May it be the Ambition of all your Subjects to make Haste with their 
Tribute of Reverence ; and, as Posterity may learn from Your Majesty how Kings 
should live, may they learn likewise from your People, how they should be honoured. 
. Iam, 
May it please your Majesty, 
With the most profound Respect, 
Your Majesty’s 
Most dutiful and devoted 
Subject and Servant, 
John Derby. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY ACQUISITIONS 


(To the Editor of Taz LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—If I have not been forestalled, I should like, even at this distance of time and space, 
to say something about your comments on the recent expenditure by the British Govern- 
ment of more than {£100,000 on two pictures. You have dealt convincingly with certain 
aspects of the question, and especially with the way in which the State will spend immense 
sums on one form of art and starve others. What of the drama ? It seems to me, and I must 
be only one of very many, that an utter lack of proportion is shown in spending £100,000 
on two pictures and refusing to give any subsidy to a State, or Shakespeare, or repertory 
(call it what you will) theatre. Surely there can be no question which has the stronger claim. 
A theatre that would be quite independent of the commercial considerations which govern 
the stage would be an immensely valuable contribution to really living art, and just think 
what might be done in London in this way with £100,000. It would go a good way towards 
_building the National Theatre that is still a dream. There seem to be two reasons for this 
extraordinary preference for pictorial art. One is that patronage of it is fashionable. There is 
_a tradition that it is the thing to collect pictures. The other (really the two are closely con- 
nected) is the force of the Puritan tradition. The drama is not quite respectable. Thus it 
comes about that while Britain has to depend on America for a great deal of the money for 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford, the English Government spends {£100,000 
on two pictures. I presume it was the late Government that was responsible, and it was the 
same Government, if I remember rightly, that refused to give anything to a National Theatre. 
Even in this remote part of the world interest is taken in this matter, and there are some of us 
‘who hope for better things from the Labour Government. This is not merely an English 
question. It concerns the whole of the Empire and indeed the world. Colonials, to say 
nothing of foreigners, should be sure of being able to see classical English drama in England . 
—Yours, etc., 
Auckland, New Zealand. ALan MuLcaN 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


OT quite within the usual type of book with which these notes are con- 
cerned, and yet certainly bibliographical, is The English Catalogue of Books 
for 1929, a copy of which has just reached me from The Publishers’ Circular 
Ltd. No note of the price of this work of reference has been sent me, but” 
presumably it is the same as for last year’s volume, which cost fifteen shillings. This 
compilation gives, in one alphabetical arrangement, which includes both author and 
title entries, the titles of all books issued in the United Kingdom during 1929, together 
with their size, number of pages, price, month of publication, and publisher. Not 
only new books, but reprints also, are recorded, and the volume is a fascinating one 
to spend an hour or so with—apart, of course, from possessing more solid and utili-— 
tarian merits. After opening with a brief prefatory note, this book continues with a 
two-page statistical analysis of the books of the year. The total number of books and ~ 
pamphlets issued in 1929 was 14,086, a sufficient number, one would think, but less, — 
by 313, than the total for 1928. This drop, by the way, is almost entirely accounted 
for in the section of pamphlets (defined here as books of 48 pages or less) which 
declined from 1,216 to 947. New books declined by 41, and new editions by 48 ; but 
translations, largely because of the success of certain foreign war-books, I imagine, 
increased by 45. Of the total number of publications, 10,347 were new books or 
pamphlets, and 3,739 were new editions. All this, says my reader, is highly statistical _ 
and imposing. But let him not slacken his attention. I have not done yet. Of the 
new books, pure fiction claims by far the biggest number—1,658, not including trans- 
lations and pamphlets. Then comes “ Juvenile”? with 951—a fairly easy second, 
followed, not very closely, by “‘ Religion’ with 720, and ‘‘ Sociology ” with 612. — 
Yet I confess that what surprises me is to find that “ Poetry and Drama” outnumbers 
“ Games, Sports, etc.” by 394 to 155. But let me pass, for a few sentences, to the — 
catalogue itself, and see what authors make the bravest show in it. I have not examined i 
every page, I admit, but I fancy that Mr. Edgar Wallace must be awarded the | 
Championship of the year, for he has one and a quarter pages to himself. Against 
him are to be set Shakespeare with seven-eighths of a page, Mr. H. G. Wells with 
half a page and Dickens with slightly less than that. The Bible occupies almost as 
much space as Shakespeare, but seems hardly a fair entrant in this competition. _ 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has roughly a quarter of a page, Sir Walter Scott about the same, — 
and Anthony Trollope nearly as much. Mr. Kipling has a beggarly six entries 
(about an eighth of a page), Thackeray has the same, and George Eliot only four. 
Things look up again when I turn to Mr. Phillips Oppenheim, whom I find just a 
trifle ahead of Mr. H. G. Wells, having just a fraction over the half-page. I rejoice to 
find my favourite Mr. Oppenheim doing so well—but am chagrined to find my other 
favourite, Mr. Wodehouse, with only four entries to his credit—no more than are 
claimed by Fielding (Smollett, by the way, has none at all). But enough of this—let 
me cull only two more facts. One, that that delight of my younger days, Nat Gould, 
is still in evidence—though another writer of my schoolboy choice, Guy Thorne, 
has disappeared (What ! do they not read Dr. Nikola in the lower fifth to-day ?) And 
the other, the agreeable piece of information that the “ Cheap Edition ” of Mr. 
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Edgar Wallace’s The F, Lying Squad cost two shillings, and the ‘‘ Cheaper Edition ” of 
the same work three shillings and sixpence. Which is just as it should be in the 
Gilbertian world of current publications. 


| FEAR that it is some little time since I received from The Library Association, of 
26-27 Bedford Square, London, the first volume of a new annual publication— 
The Year’s Work in Librarianship, Volume I, 1928, edited by Mr. Arundell Esdaile. 
The price, to the general public, is seven shillings and sixpence, post free, and the 
volume is an octavo of some two hundred and twenty pages. The aim of this publica- 
tion is to supply “a yearly methodical survey of current publications and activities,” 
and this first volume is, the editor tells us, to some slight extent experimental. Among 
the contributors are Messrs. Robin Flower, Hilary Jenkinson, F. G. Rendall, E. H. 
Baker, and many others whose names are well-known in the library world. The 
subjects dealt with range from Paleography and Manuscripts to Libraries for Seamen 
and the Blind, and from Library Building to Historical Bibliography or Scientific 
and Special Libraries. I have no doubt that The Year’s Work in Librarianship will be 
of great use to a large number of persons and institutions—and (since even the most 
useful annuals cannot flourish without subscribers) I hereby exhort every interested 
person, and especially every library, to support this venture with the necessary three 
half-crowns. 


M: friend, Mr. R. W. Chapman, was kind enough to send mea printed copy of a 
| lecture, The Sense of the Past, delivered by him in the University of Liverpool 
last June ; and I trust I am committing no wrong in referring, thus publicly, to a 
privately-issued pamphlet of this kind. Mr. Chapman, in this lecture, is concerned 
mainly with the deficiencies of our great public libraries in the matter of English 
books since 1640 and, more particularly, since about 1700. No one has a better right, 
I imagine, than he to speak of this matter, for he has been mainly responsible for the 
investigation that has taken place, of recent years, into the gaps in the Bodleian Library, 
and for the publication, in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, of those lists of Bodleian 
Desiderata, which have been concerned chiefly with eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century writers, and which have resulted in the acquisition—either by gift or at a 
comparatively small cost—of some missing important books which that library lacked. 
To be exact, Mr. Chapman tells us that more than a quarter of the desiderata already 
published, in this way, have been acquired and at a “‘ quite insignificant expenditure.” 
His present lecture is a plea for the filling of the gaps in other public libraries, the 
problem being tackled upon much the same lines as the Bodleian has followed so 
successfully. The job is one that needs doing at once, for rare books—even those that 
ure not, monetarily, very valuable—are every day becoming more difficult to find ; 
shiefly because of the sound and natural need for books of an ever-growing army of 
scholars, and of university libraries, in America. Mr. Chapman writes very good sense 
ym the subject of America’s competition for books : 
Let us do all that is in our power to stem the American invasion. But it is foolish to 
resent it, and ungenerous to impute it to low motives. Some American collectors, no doubt, 
_ enjoy the ostentation of great wealth. But they are not collectors merely because they are 
very rich; perhaps no fashion is a mere fashion. If the seething pot of American life 
throws to the surface these acquisitive monsters, that is because American civilization is 
profoundly conscious of a need which it cannot satisfy with American products. We are 
better off. In this country—however fast we try to efface it—the traces of antiquity are 
all about us. The earth’s surface is subtly modelled by old time. In America even the 
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countryside is raw, and looks like an unfinished job. The public buildings, libraries, 
museums, into which millions are poured, remain hardly perceptible in that wilderness. 

We must not wonder if Americans are eager to buy what we show so little reluctance to” 
sell them. We are beginning, at last, to realize our danger. But we are constrained to’ 
admit that the Americans have taken what they have taken not only because they are 
richer, but also because they wanted it more than we wanted it ; and that many of our. 
recent losses are due not to poverty but to indifference. There are some indications of a 
change of heart. But we are still too apt to wring our hands as in the presence of inexorable 
destiny. I have tried to suggest that the situation is not in fact altogether beyond our 
control, and in particular that there are ways in which some of us can be useful, if it is 
desired to make use of us. 4 


t 4 

Some of that corresponds with thoughts that have been in my own mind—and it is 

a pleasure to be able to quote these sentences in which Mr. Chapman has expressed 

himself so aptly, gracefully and generously. : 

¢ : 

Gy or two interesting sales of books and manuscripts took place during February 

—but too late for comment in this number of the Lonpon Mercury. I-sh; 

therefore have to try to say something about them next month. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES { 


CATALOGUE of some four hundred pages, containing more than two thousand _ 

two hundred items, is a thing about which it defeats my ingenuity to write an ade- 
quate brief note. Yet such a list (Number 531) has reached me from Messrs. Magg: 
Brothers, of 34 & 35 Conduit Street, London, W., and must be acknowledged, how-. 
ever inadequately. It is devoted to English Literature of the nineteenth and twentietk 
centuries, together with a short section of sporting books. One item that catches my 
eye is a collection of manuscripts—including those of twelve poems—in the hand of 
John Clare. For this collection £42 is asked. As a contrast to this price, there is the 
comparatively humble half-guinea for which one may have the first edition, octavo, 
1863, of Alexander Smith’s Dreamthorp : A Book of Essays written in the Coun ) 
which is one of those works that I am always intending to read some day (since those 
whose judgment I respect speak well of it) but have never yet attempted. 


NOTHER Catalogue from Conduit Street (this time from Messrs. Elkin Mathews, 
at number 33 in that thoroughfare) ought really to have a longer notice than I can 

give it here. This list is Messrs. Mathews’s number 28, and consists of books b 
about, or relating to Lord Byron. This is one of those catalogues which has a value as 
a bibliographical document ; partly because it describes a great many “‘ points ” it 
connection with Byron’s first editions ; but even more because of the number of later 
editions, American and foreign editions, and translations into other languages, which 
are described. Nearly eight hundred books are included in all—probably the largest 
number of Byron items ever put together in one bookseller’s catalogue—and the prices 
vary from five shillings (or perhaps less—at any rate there are a great many inexpensive 
books here) to £960. The latter price is that of the first edition of Poems on Various 


Occasions, octavo, 1807, printed at Newark. The copy is uncut, and in the original 
boards, and is, moreover, that presented by Byron to his half-sister, Augusta, whose 
signature is on both the half-title and the title-page. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


MR. BRUCE ROGERS’S CENTAUR TYPE. | 
(@} all the new or revived type-faces which the enterprise of the Lanston 


Monotype Corporation has put within reach of the discriminating printer, 

none is so beautiful or so entirely satisfactory as the new Centaur type, © 

designed for use with the monotype machine by Mr. Bruce Rogers. Cut many — 
years since for his own use, it has now been modified and recut in all the regular 
sizes from 10-point up to 72-point, with one or two less usual sizes, such as 16-point 
and 22-point, thrown in. One might conceive a fastidious printer choosing to equip his — 
office with Centaur type in various sizes, with or without its kindred Arrighi italic, to ~ 
the exclusion of any other : if his skill were as good as his type, he would be able to © 
produce books in every variety of size and shape as beautiful as type and fine printing 
could make them. Like so many other types of the revival, the Centaur is based on 
Jenson’s famous roman ; but Jenson’s letter has been so refined in its lines, and es- 
pecially in its serifs, that a page set in it would be more likely to suggest the work of © 
one of the great French printers of the sixteenth century—Simon de Colines, for in- 
stance, or Robert Estienne—than that of Jenson himself The specimen here shown— — 


AND NOW WE COME TO THE MOVEMENT OF WHICH _ 
WILLIAM MORRIS WAS THE LEADER, WHICH PLACED — 
TO THE CREDIT OF ENGLISH TYPOGRAPHY SOME OF 
the finest books the world has ever seen. Morris must be classed as an © 
amateur, and his press as a private press, because he printed to please © 
himself, and no offer of money, however great, would have induced 
him to print anything he really disliked. We must not, however, allow _ 
the private income which enabled Morris to carry out his ideas with- | 
out worrying over cash-returns, or the fact that he sold most of his _ 
books by means of circulars from a private house instead of over the 
counter, or any other consideration, to blind us to the fact that he was 
one of the world’s greatest craftsmen, and certainly, if we consider his 
versatility, his sureness of touch and his imagination, the finest that 


the British Isles have ever produced. If he had had the largest printing ; 


an extract from the pamphlet issued by the Lanston Monotype Corporation, in which — 
Dr. A. W. Pollard describes the new type and the aims and work of its designer— __ 
shows it in the 16-point size. In this size it ranges almost line for line with Jenson’s 
but is a little smaller in the face and lighter in weight, even allowing for the apparent | 
thickening which Jenson’s letter received from the spread of the ink in course of | 
printing. It is quite safe to predict that a very large proportion of the fine books of _ 
this and future years will be printed in Centaur type. . 
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ie is well to be reminded that there were great men before Agamemnon and even 
.great English printers before Morris. Mr. Marrot compares the period 1790-1820 
with our own : 
Now . . . there is everywhere a general enthusiasm in printing which has never been sur- 
peeed in England. There exist firms—not necessarily private presses—which confine 
themselves entirely to fine editions . . . Many general printers take great pride in using 
their utmost endeavour to produce beautiful books at all prices, and are in a position to 
distribute their orders among a number of enthusiastic and dexterous commercial houses. 
a writes of the “ period of transition ”—from “ old-face ” to ‘‘ modern ” types— 
that it is 


the only epoch in the history of English printing which can show anything in the way of 
equal enlightenment [with ours] . . . To compare it to our own is, of course, to say that 
it was an age of very great intelligence . . . Baskerville stands in the same relation to it 
as Morris to our own, though there are, of course, differences enough to be noted. For 
example, Bulmer and Bensley never developed from Baskerville as we from Morris. Basker- 
ville was a far greater printer than Morris, and our two printers were working with types 
that grew worse and worse, while in our own time type-design is improving every day. 
Mr. Marrot’s appraisement of Baskerville and Morris shows inappreciation of Morris’s 
greatness and of Baskerville’s relative littleness ; that I may have occasion to discuss in 
some future number of THE LONDON Mercury. We must nevertheless be grateful 
to him for drawing attention to the work of two English printers whose books are 
nowadays too little known amongst students and collectors. The reproductions of 
Bulmer’s and Bensley’s pages are rather inadequate as illustrations, and the reader 
who has not access to their larger books should study the plates in Mr. Stanley 
Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Printing. 


‘THE DIVISION OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

C10 many different conditions affect the division of English words at the end of 
printed lines that it has never been found possible to lay down absolute rules 
which will meet every case in which division becomes convenient or necessary. Some, 
like the author of Johnson’s Typographia, would avoid division of any kind when that 
can be done by “ driving out ” or “ getting in ” the word ; and many printers make 
that a kind of counsel of perfection. It is really nothing of the kind ; for it is only 
possible to drive out words by wide spacing ; and wide spacing should be avoided at 
almost any cost. Mr. Kenneth Sisam} states four considerations which may guide the 
compositor in dividing his words : 

1. Etymology. Consider how the word is formed, and if its composition is obvious divide 
accordingly. 

_ 2. Tradition. If the word-formation gives no clear lead for division at a convenient point, 
| divide so that the new line begins with a consonant. 

_ 3. Tradition. Divide between vowels only when the vowels parted by the hyphen are 
pronounced as separate syllables : cre-ate, but not cre-ature or bre-ath. 

4. Convenience. There is room for an over-riding principle to smooth out inconveniences 
resulting from the mechanical rules, or to settle the choice between two regular divi- 
' sions . . . Consult the reader’s convenience, directing his mind to the right word 
| when possible, and not misleading or troubling him. 

i B. H. NEWDIGATE 


i ——————— 
a * William Bulmer: Thomas Bensley. A Study in Transition. By H. V. Marrot. 4to. 


300 copies. The Fleuron Ltd. 2 guineas. 
~ + Word Division. By Kenneth Sisam. In S.P.E. Tract No. XXXIII. At the Clarendon 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THIS WAY TO PARADISE. By Atpous Huxtey anp CampBELL Dixon. Daly’s 
Theatre. 


IN THE ZONE. By Eucene O’NEILL. Ambassadors’ Theatre. 

THE MAN IN POSSESSION. By H. M. Harwoop. Ambassadors’ Theatre. 
FRENCH LEAVE. By RecinaLp BERKELEY. Vaudeville Theatre. 
MILESTONES. By Arno_p BENNETT and Epwarp Knosock. Criterion Theatre. 


R. LEON M. LION is not only a very good actor, but he is a brave man as well. 
It was very brave to put This Way to Paradise on to Daly’s stage ; indeed it~ 
was almost reckless. This Way to Paradise, written by Mr. Campbell Dixon from Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s book Point Counter Point, is not a play. It is a collection of scenes, 
some good, some bad; a collection of characters, some credible, some incredible; an — 
immense amount of very good talk; and an utterly motiveless murder. Perhaps Mr. — 
Huxley had room for the motive; Mr. Dixon, at any rate, had not. A man called 
Spandrell waited behind a screen for a Mr. Welby and, on the latter’s arrival, popped — 
out and bashed him a quick one on the ear. It was just like Joey waiting with the red- ; 
hot poker for the policeman. One felt that the dog Toby was not far away. . | 
The first act was all talk, quick and _coruscating and brain-bewildering. People who 
had read the book and knew the characters beforehand had an advantage over those 
who were trying to understand the conversation and grasp the personalities for the 
first time. In the second act some definite happenings took place. The intellectual 
author was not being sufficiently human for his wife, and she had found another man © 
who was human. They switch on the wireless and the loud-speaker, by a coincidence, — 
is blaring out one of the human man’s political speeches. Then there is a perfectly — 
incredible scene, lifted straight from early, inexpert farces, in which an elderly gentle- 
man, very unconvincing in himself and made worse by unexpectedly bad acting from _ 
a good actor, makes elderly love to a short-skirted peroxidist. This strikingly original 
idea is followed by the murder of the human, political orator by a man who, apparently, _ 
has nothing whatever against him. 
The last act is divided into two scenes ; the chief feature of the first is that the in- 
tellectual author and his wife, chancing to switch on the wireless, are just in time to _ 
hear the announcement of the murder. It is surely very seldom that such a clumsy © 
and amateurish device is used twice in the same play. At this rate in a few years, — 
dramatists will be getting over all kinds of technical difficulties by the introduction of _ 
wholesale telepathy. 
The last scene of the play is powerful and moving. Very many otherwise excellent — 
plays are ruined by the last act: This Way to Paradise, an otherwise not very excellent _ 
play, is saved by it. The murderer, Spandrell, decides to commit suicide at six o’clock — 
one evening ; he invites his friends to a pre-mortem cocktail-party and plays to them 
a gramophone record of a part of the slow movement of Beethoven’s A minor quartet | 
which, he says, is for him the explanation of the Universe, high water-mark of beauty, _ 
the climax of everything. One by one his friends come in and they talk, brilliantly, 
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desultorily as before, and yet the very desultoriness now adds tension and power to 
the scene. It is the nearest approach to Tchehoy at his best that has been produced 
for a long time. The brilliance of life and the imminence of death are mingled in the 
faint music until, at six o’clock, the murderer rushes out to meet the avengers whom he 
himself has summoned. The play is saved and the earlier futilities are forgiven. 

Mr. Lion was very good as Spandrell. He had an impossible task in having to con- 
vey to the audience a personality which may have been in the book but had been for- 
gotten in the play. There was no clue to any of his behaviour. In spite of that Mr. 
Lion almost succeeded in making the part convincing. Mr. Arthur Wontner and Mr. 
Lawrence Hanray were excellent but were a little put in the shade by the really 
beautiful competence of Mr. Clarke-Smith, a most accomplished actor. Of Mr. Miles 
Malleson the less said the better. He was not good. It was nice to see Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh again, if only for one act. 

At the Ambassadors’ there are two plays, In the Zone, a one-act piece by Eugene 
O’Neill, and The Man in Possession by H. M: Harwood. The former is a war-play ; 
the zone is the submarine-zone and the scene is in the foc’s’le of a British tramp 


_ steamer. One of the seamen is suspected by his collegues of being a spy and possess- 


ing a bomb. They bind and gag him and search for the bomb which turns out to be a 
packet of love-letters. They read some of the letters and a tragedy is revealed in them, 
a tragedy that is reflected in the face of the suspected seaman. Mr. Raymond Massey 
gave a wonderful performance as the seaman. 

_ The Man in Possession consists of a first act that has already been done by the late 
St. John Hankin in The Return of the Prodigal, the only difference being that Han- 


__ kin’s version is miles better than Mr. Harwood’s, and two acts that trot out again the 


time-honoured story of the bailiff’s man who is induced to act as butler in order to 


- save the face of the distrainee. There is a certain amount of mild fun and some ex- 


cellent dialogue, but every scene and situation is so stereotyped that itis difficult to be 
interested in the characters. The good-for-nothing and attractive son, the good-for- 
ten-thousand-a-year and unattractive son, the silly old father and the doting mother, 


_ doting, it need hardly be said, upon the good-for-nothing, these are all stock charac- 


ters. The adventuress in her Mayfair flat, also, can hardly be described as something 
new. But the play at least is pleasant and smooth and occasionally amusing. Mr. 
Raymond Massey worked away industriously, and Miss Isabel Jeans was highly 
ornamental, and there was once more that peculiar phenomenon, lately on the in- 
crease in the West-End, the bogus Scotsman. The bailiff was a Mr. McAlister and his 
Scottish accent, after one realized that he was not talking some Central-European 
language, was reminiscent of a blend of Surrey and Middlesex trying to tell a Scots 


g story. It is high time that the Caledonian Society took a hand in this grave scandal 


and protested against the wholesale manufacture of alleged Scotsmen on the London 
stage. Surely there are enough Scotsmen in London to meet the demand, and, even 
if there are not, there are lots more still in Scotland who might be induced to come 
south. . 

French Leave and Milestones are revivals. The former, Mr. Reginald Berkeley’s 
first play, is a war-comedy and after a rather slow beginning becomes extremely funny. 
The last two acts, in particular, are full of capital fun. And if a good deal of the fun is 
of the knockabout type, with the Brigadier tripping over a loose stair-board 
and stubbing his toe and so on, the piece is none the worse for that. The theme of the 
play is delightfully simple, and consists of the ancient and universal truth that men 
behave differently when there is a woman about the place. When the Brigade-Major’s 
pretty young wife arrives at the Brigade Mess, behind the line, everyone from the 
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Brigadier down to the Mess waiter metaphorically pulls down his waistcoat and 
straightens his tie. The farce gathers momentum as it goes on until the audience 
finally goes home in a thoroughly good temper. The acting was admirable, with the 
unfortunate exception that Mr. Eille Norwood played the Brigadier rather monoton- 
ously. He was too much on one note. Even Brigadiers in real life have occasional 
variations of tone and temper. Easily the best performance was Mr. Emlyn Williams, 
as the Brigade Interpreter, a pert, bewildered, anxious-to-please, little sous-officier with 
a fair knowledge of English. Miss Madeleine Carroll looked charming. 

Milestones is delightful stuff. The three identical acts go meandering on and every- 
one knows exactly what is going to happen, and there is no brain-fag, and a young 
couple do finally get married in the last act,and we are left with the warm, comfortable 
feeling that the manners and habits and customs of 1930 are just as superior to those 
of 1912 as those of 1912 were to those of 1885. The revival was produced by Mr. 
Norman McKinnel, and it is impossible not to think that the immense and exact 
knowledge of costume, decoration and scene possessed by Mr. Knoblock was also 
utilized in the production. Miss Clare Eames and Mr. Allan Jeayes and Miss Viola 
Lyel were the outstanding players. Mr. Ion Swinley had too little to do and Miss 
Dorothy Cheston was a disappointment. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


The Royalty Theatre is going to try again. This time it reopens on March roth with 
a play called Appearances, by Mr. Garland Anderson, a negro dramatist. Two of the 
original New York cast appear in the production, one of whom, the only negro in the 
piece, has the really capital name of Mr. Doe Doe Green. On the same evening Mr. 
Dennis Neilson-Terry and Miss Mary Glynne appear in Southampton with a new 
play by Mr. Noel Scott, author of The Foker ; the play is called Traffic, and it is to 
come to London after its provincial tour. The next production of the Repertory 
Players is on March 2nd, and is to be a comedy called Petticoat Influence, by Mr. Neil 
Grant. An Indian dancer from New York, Nyota Inyoka, is to give a series of per- 
formances, beginning on March 4th, at the Arts Theatre Club. The public will be 
able to buy tickets as well as the members of the Club. Mr. Henry Ainley is at last 
going to play Hamlet, and it will be interesting to compare it with that brilliant piece 
of acting when Mr. Nelson Keys played Mr. Ainley playing Hamlet. The occasion 
of Mr. Ainley’s performance will be during the Shakespeare birthday week in April, 
and there will be an all-star cast including, probably, Mr. Cedric Hardwicke. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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MOVIES AND TALKIES 


SHORT FILMS: JUNGLE RHYTHM, LAUREL AND HARDY, SECRETS 
OF NATURE, BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 


ATLANTIC. A.E. Dupont (English and German Versions.) B.I.P. Alhambra. 
THE LOVE PARADE. Lusitscn. Paramount. Carlton. 

THE VIRGINIAN. FLeminc. Paramount. Plaza. 

HALLELUJAH. Kine Vivor. Metro-Goldwyn. Empire. 

CROSSWAYS. Kinueasa. Shochiku. Film Society. 


eee is the first child of the marriage of microphone and movie; all the 
others were step-children or illegitimate. But in Mickey, the microphone justi- 
fies itself, and in doing so raises the short film to its right importance on the screen. 
With the exception of the Chaplin two-reelers, the short film has never been treated 
very respectfully by the cinemas. It was a filler, a stop-gap—nothing more. Then 
came Mickey, and with Mickey came the audiences—for the short film. 
The laughter in the houses that show Mickey is new laughter, something quite 
_ different from any that has gone before. Athene Seyler once lamented to me that 
people don’t laugh in cinemas. ‘“‘ There is all that material,” she said, “‘ and yet the 
actors can only raise a smile. They are not flesh and blood.”’ But even Athene Seyler 
couldn’t be as funny as Mickey, and he is not flesh-and-blood. Yet he strikes that 
personal note, he establishes that contact and wins that response which is alleged to 
be the prerogative of flesh-and-blood. Mickey isn’t even an image of something actual. 
_ He is only a drawing, and never the same drawing for long. He is a song made plastic, 
a dance that is graphic (instead of choreographic), and above all he is almost all the 
gaiety in our minds that has never been satisfied. He is like a really good and inane 
_mursery rhyme, and even a good nursery rhyme isn’t Mickey. Take, for instance, 
Jungle Rhythm, which has been showing at the Plaza before The Virginian, and is now 
preceding The Love Parade at the Carlton. This mad cartoon, this piece of cardboard 
and crayon magic, is nothing more tangible than what its title says ; itis a rhythm, 
a jungle rhythm. How did its maker know that with nothing more to offer, though 
he had everything else, his film would make thousands of people roar (themselves 
- like a jungle) with laughter ? I put in that clumsy parenthesis because it hints at an 
explanation of what the mouse does. He takes a piece of our mind that we have 
_ probably never been conscious of, and gives it to us to recognise and rejoice over, with 
all the relief at finding something we had not known was lost. This mouse, in Fungle 
- Rhythm is exploring, as mice will, and he is in a jungle, which gives him an advantage 
over everyday, hole-and-corner mice. Naturally he meets a lion, and naturally the 
lion is fierce. A bear is even more so. Mickey is between them. So he whistles, to 
show he doesn’t care. He whistles and whistles, because he daren’t stop, and the lion 
and the bear can’t resist it ; they dance. And all the animals in the jungle dance, and 
Mickey makes instruments of those that don’t dance. The jungle rhythm is in full 
swing, and it is a perfectly authentic jungle. When one sees this film, one knows that 
it is quite right for two monkeys to glide across the screen in an entirely unbelievable 
dance, and the fact that the music that moves them is the ‘‘ Blue Danube ” only adds. 
to the authenticity of this jungle. You have to see the film to be convinced ; it had 
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probably never struck you before that a Strauss waltz was real jungle music, but that 


H. sotenng 


is because you have been brought up on cinema tom-toms, and in any case have ~ 


probably never seen monkeys dance. There is a lion that does a hula-hula, and there 
are two storks whose bodies very obligingly do all that their minds suddenly think 
would be appropriate, and there is a row of tigers that emit satisfactory and original 
noises when hit in the stomach by Mickey, and all this flows on in a marvellous sym- 
phony of movement, like the “ Tiger Rag ” itself. 
Laurel and Hardy are two comedians whose films have the same metaphysical 
quality of presenting in the vocabulary of slapstick a truer expression of man’s inner 


thoughts on his outer life than pretentious productions like Atlantic or The Lost — 
Zeppelin. One of these men is stout and voluble, the other silent, thin, and put-upon. ~ 


He is always about to leave the other one, but he never does, and he always very honest- 
ly tries to improve the other one’s ideas, so as to make life easier for them. ‘They are 
excellent ideas, but something goes wrong with them. For instance, what could have 
been better, after you have been turned away from one house where you have tried to 


sell a Christmas tree, than to go into the next street ? There is reasoning behind © 


such an idea, a knowledge of the law of averages, pioneer spirit and courage. It is not 
your fault that, with all these qualities, you overlook the fact that the house at the 
corner has two approaches, one in each street, and that you thus get turned away from 
what is the same house again. This occurs in Big Business, which was shown at the 
Empire with Hallelujah. Laurel and Hardy appear in The Hollywood Revue, in the 
best number in that dismal production, and they can be seen all over the country, 
both talking and silent. Wherever Laurel and Hardy are to be found, there will be 
a picture which I myself find funnier, because it is truer, than the old Chaplins. 

A short of a different nature which to me is always one of the best films in any pro- 
gramme is British Movietone News, to which can also be added the other synchronised 
gazettes. Here you see such things as Japanese wrestling (Gaumont), the Naval 
delegates (British Movietone), the religious excitements in Russia (Pathé). The 
recording of British Movietone News always seems to me the best there is to be 
heard. It is the only talkie I know where the letter “ S ” comes out. In Rookery Nook, 
despite the connection of H.M.V. with the production, the recording is bad; not 
only are the various letters muffled, but there is a hollow ring about the voices. Even 
in The Virginian, we have to listen to Gary Cooper making love to the “ thoolmith- 
treth.” | 

This is a small detail in a film that otherwise does so much that is excellent. The 
advent of the microphone to this picture, which was made seven years ago as a silent 


film, means that it is something more than a “ Western.” The fact that this subject — 


has been chosen for the microphone means that for once we get away from stage and 


drawing-room melodramas. Even as a “ Western ” this film would be good, acted as _ 


it is by the screen’s best cowboys, and being replete with the sound of iron on rock, 
of foot on ground, bellowing cattle, and rushing streams. But, having all this round it 
and woven into it, The Virginian becomes surrounded with the implications of life, 
and, though I do not know Virginia, something about this film rings true ; I feel it is an 
authentic picture of pioneer days in Virginia, with more reality than glamour. 

I do not know shipwrecks, I have not yet been in one, but I am equally convinced 
that not only would neither I nor (I hope) anyone I know behave like the characters in 
Ailantic, but that the behaviour of such characters is not interesting enough to make 
a good film-scenario. It may be impressive ; lots of people are moved by it . . . but 
people are very easily moved. It may be true . . . but these people are too good to be 
true. Who can care about a snarling wife who, together with a petulant daughter, 
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spends the voyage asking male passengers where her husband is ? Who is very in- 
terested in honeymoon couples who remain just that ? Or in that most tiresome of 
literary conventions, the cynical author who, of course, is the best man of them all ? 
There are others, a clergyman, a tippler, a valet, and the philandering husband. They 
all gather in the smoking-room, and the drama focuses on their not very important 
reactions. One cannot be very interested in the fate of people presented in such a way 
that one knows they would be the first one would shun on the voyage, and Herr 
Dupont ought to have found a way of making his bores artistically interesting. 
Lubitsch’s characters are all unimportant, rather cheap people, yet The Love Parade 


_ holds one’s interest from start to finish. That film has of course the advantage of 


being a marvellous combination of sight and sound, used in a new way, and presented 
with all the glitter of which Lubitsch, his star Maurice Chevalier and the firm of 
Paramount are capable. Atlantic has the disadvantage of being primarily a stage- 
piece adapted for the talking screen. There is no hint of the irony of this great ship, 
man’s triumph over ocean, going down, and of man setting out to escape in little life- 
boats. There is no sense of ice against steel (it is, or would be, the tragedy of the 
Titanic), and of man against both. There is simply noble speech and hackneyed 


_ situation. The German version, made with a different cast by the same director, was 


_ far better acted and the language came over well; the characters at least seemed 
_ living. But such an opportunity was missed here that I resent the cheap pseudo- 
_ dignity directed solely at my emotions ; and made, as far as technique goes, very badly. 


_ The negro film, Hallelujah, is also emotional, but that is the director’s fault and 


_ not the actors’. They bring with them a plasticity and freedom from convention 


which is rare on the screen, and, in these days of stage talent, all too refreshing. It is 
not their fault that the film is not a good film, and it ts a great pity. There is much that 
is lovely, much that is interesting, and also much that seems genuinely negro in the 


film. But it is badly made, loosely put together in about three opposing methods, and 
whether black or white, talkie or silent, would not have been good, really good. Still 


the negro voices, and their wonderful responsiveness make it a film not to be missed, 
and certainly to be enjoyed, as long as genuine sustained merit is not expected of it. 
It is perhaps worth remarking that it is, in theme, a tragedy. An excellent example of 
sensitive film-making was given by the Film Society when they showed the Japanese 


_ Crossways. This was tragedy in the grand manner. Its matter fell a little short of that 


height, but it was matter of simple universal significance, outworn as that phrase may 
be. To Western critics, its continuity was something new, something that seemed so 


natural and yet so revolutionary. There was no break between a person’s actions and 


his thoughts. The film cut from one to the other, assuming that it was natural for a 
man’s thoughts to be bound up with his actions ; there is no need to separate them on 


- the screen. And, indeed, there is not. But how often are they not forced apart, so 


that each loses meaning ? 
ROBERT HERRING 
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THE BIRD CATCHER AND OTHER POEMS. By Martin Armstronc. Secker, 


5S. 
FIFTY POEMS. By Lorp Dunsany. Putnam. 5s. 


POEMS BY “ Q.” Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
THE POEMS OF EVA GORE-BOOTH. Complete Edition. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 


R. MARTIN ARMSTRONG ’s poems are deceptive in their consistency and 
absence of rhetoric or even emphasis. On opening his book, one toys for a 
moment with an honest old cliché, and prepares to lament that he does not turn out 
poems more often ; but the tempting reprimand (though certainly not the desire) 
passes unuttered as soon as one has picked up the threads again. These are not poems 
written from day to day. Even the war-poems, the epitaphs, the verses to accompany 
the gift of a scent-bottle, and the powerful, but still unrhetorical, invocation to Hate : 
Come, holy Spirit, pentecostal flame. 
Out of the deep we cry to thee. The shame 
Of feeble virtues, mild complacencies 
Consumes our bodies like a foul disease . . .; 
even the comparatively unquiet or occasional verses have no trace of improvisation, 
The book is packed with the choice adventures of an exquisite observation, narrated 
by a mind of quite unusual sensibility. Each poem is the result of wise selection, long 
storage and studious toil. 

Mr. Armstrong recurs many times to image about bees, perhaps because the Georgics 
are in his blood, but perhaps, in part, also for a deeper reason. One notices, for in- 
stance, how this bee-idea is vaguely but recognisably outlined at the end of the fine 
and very serious poem about Immortality and the Soul : 


Soul is the perfect athlete running free 
Among the clear winds of reality ; 

For whom dim speculation and the thought 
That measured, weighed, and sought 

In worlds unreal the cloudy paradises 

And comfortable prizes 

For loveless rules obeyed, are less than nought. 
The eternal moment being his vital air, 

He cannot ask or care 

Whether his burning deed shall sow the seeds 
Of other life and deeds, 

Or if his being, ardent, pure, intact, 

Die on the summit of the immortal act, 


Mr. Armstrong’s fancy likes to play with all kinds of gathering and hoarding, with 
agricultural labourers, wine-pressers, country-housewives, inn-keepers, even with 
keen ladies going shopping ; and there is more than a hint of some such busy fore- 
thought in the construction of the poems themselves, a suggestion of bright southern 


scenes brought over for leisurely comfort to England, and of sun and flowers collected 


here against the winter : 
Shut out this desolation. Here indoors 
Are bright warm rooms. The fire of pine-logs roars : 
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In polished brass and blushing mirror flares 

The hearth’s red gleam. Long sofas, deep soft chairs 

And books are here. Let snow mount to the sill, 

Here we have made a summer no frost can kill. 

And here, conserved in jars, is the wealth of June,— 

Raspberry, strawberry, waiting the silver spoon . . . 
Perhaps it is not altogether a confusion of the senses which detects in the singularly 
beautiful humour and the compounded country essences of his best work a subtile 
tang of wild honey, 

One may be unaffectedly glad, cliché or no cliché, that Lord Dunsany has at last 
consented to issue a volume of poems ; and, in his case, one may complain with some 
show of justice that the collection is not larger now it has come. Even so orderly a 
worker in spells cannot have written precisely forty-nine poems, magical number (a 
sort of magician’s fifty, it would seem) though that is. Moreover, it seems clear that 
the inspiration of his verse, whatever may be said for his prose, does not demand, 
indeed would hardly endure, long incubation and circumspect workmanship. Either 
these poems are, comparatively speaking, in the nature of impromptus, deliberately 
preserved in their freshness, or else Lord Dunsany has faults of rhythm and an un- 
certain ear for a cadence—which, taking everything into consideration, is faintly 
absurd. It is more natural to assume that upon his singular blend of satirist and mystic, 
professional soldier and artificer in prose, there impinges some single point of wit, 


- some rapid flash of recognition, and that the result is an immediate poem—carelessly 


strung together, perhaps, but inevitably bright and new, and not to be altered : 


So much there is to catch, 
And the years so short, 

That there is scarce time to snatch 
Pen, palette, or aught ... 


_ The idle bystander at a pool is suddenly aware that a moment of inexplicable, unin- 


telligible doom has come upon the fish ; Jimson, householder in a growing garden- 
community, prays to the fox to come down and eat his chickens ; the bat denies that 
he is annoyed at the encroachment upon the air, after the long chiropter dynasty, of a 
second species of flying mammal ; that is the sort of subject, the product of a single 


~ shock of wit or insight, which Lord Dunsany chooses for his verse—or which his verse 


chooses him for. Innumerable poems have been written about Armistice Day, but 


- surely this aspect of it has escaped attention : 


“Ts it dead,” said the pigeons, “ the city that roared about us ? 
For the silence puzzles and numbs. 
Will the fens come back, and the fields, and the woodland places ? 


Will there be no more crumbs ? ” 
Two minutes passed, and the bowed heads stirred, and the bugles 


Spoke and the drums. 
Again, there is no help for it but to praise Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and his pub- 


~ lishers for combining at last his little books of verses and translations. Either he has 


’ 


been too modest, or they insufficiently persuasive. Even “ Q” can hardly be unaware 


that he has done more than any man to implant poetry in the hearts of the younger 


generations, orthodox or dissenting ; but he may not have realised, or he may have 
refused to believe, how dear his own poems have been held both in universities and in 
the places beyond. The Splendid Spur is as well-known in many unvociferous quarters, 
and has very likely had as deep an effect in general, as Mr. Kipling’s Jf, and with all 
its faults it is incomparably a better poem. 
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Speaking generally his poetry has only one blemish ; but that perhaps is a capital 
one. It tends to exhibit the virtues of his prose. It labours to do reverence to English 
words, and often it undertakes more than it can sing, for the sake of a golden phrase. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that, among so much that is stimulating and delightful, his 
astringent poems, those which recall the grim quality of Noughts and Crosses, are his 
most successful. One might do worse things with the one-volume Poems of Hardy 
than write out “ Q’s ” Planted Heel, small, on a flyleaf. This altercation with his an- 
cestors, they in the village churchyard, speaking thinly and avariciously from their 
graves, he, confident on just this side of desperation, digging his heel into the earth 
over their heads, is thrillingly managed. So, too, is the very terrible poem about a 
white moth which is the soul of a poet’s dead sweetheart : 

“I could not find the way to God ; 
There were too many flaming suns 
For signposts, and the fearful road 
Led over wastes where millions 
Of tangled comets hissed and burned— 
I was bewildered and I turned. 


** Oh, it was easy then! I knew 
Your window and no star beside. 
Look up and take me back to you! .. . 


But poets polishing a phrase 
Show anger over trivial things ; 
And as she blundered in a blaze 
Towards him, on ecstatic wings, 
He raised a hand and smote her dead ; 
Then wrote, “ That I had died instead !” 


The late Eva Gore-Booth dedicated herself to poetry at a very early age and re- 
mained a conscious, one might say a deliberate, poet for the rest of her life. As a 
girl she rode and lived dangerously, although not so dangerously as her sister, Con- 
stance, later de Markievicz, who was condemned to death after the Easter Rebellion. 
She worked with a kind of quiet fury for art, religion and peace and the more un- 
practical dreams of social sweetness. It is a full and beautiful life which Miss Roper, 
one of her closest friends, outlines in the introduction to the Collected Poems. 

Perhaps much of the stuff which might have gone into her verse was spilt in the 
slums of Dublin and in electioneering booths in the Midlands. Her poems are often 
full of vague generalities which, had she had time or world enough, she might have 
amended. That she had the ability there can be little doubt. Those poems which 
spring directly out of her activities or the facts of her life are far from vague. The 
little group written from just beyond the mélée of the Suffragette Movement must 
surely contain the best artistic work that ever came out of that curious fuss : 

Men have got their towers and walls, 
We have cliffs and waterfalls .... 
Men have got their pomp and pride— 
All the green world is on our side. 


The Anti-Suffragist too, if one closes the mind’s eye to its ludicrous connotations, is 
a fine epigram. 


E. G. TWITCHETT _ 
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HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED. By Epira Wuarrton. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
_ SHEPHERDS IN SACKCLOTH. By Sueita Kaye-Smitu. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
LOVE’S ILLUSION. By J. D. Brresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
2" TURN BACK THE LEAVES. By E. M. DexarieLp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
TIME, GENTLEMEN ! TIME! By Noran Houtt. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
CHILDREN OF THE EARTH. By Eruet Mannin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


) RS. WHARTON’S Hudson River Bracketed is as good a novel as any she has 
Awritten. It is a very full and convincing account of a young man, born in a 
provincial town in America, who feels that he must leave his narrow home surroundings 
and become a writer. After his first unfortunate love-affair with a local flirt he gets 
_ himself to his goal, New York. There he meets a family who have a connection with 
_ the literary world, is helped and “ influenced ” by their daughter Héloise (known as 
Halo!), finds a library in which he can browse, discovers what it means to him to read the 
_ poets; and, thrilled by the birth of an appreciative understanding in himself, begins to 
write poetry. All this part of the book is remarkably convincing. Vance (his full 
_ name is “ Advance ” after a suburb his father created in Euphoria, their native town) 
_ is completely credible, and Halo’s help is genuinely there. But circumstances compel 
Vance to go home again and start life on a local paper, and before he comes back to his 
metropolitan friends, Halo, who was some years his senior, has married someone else. 
~ However, Vance falls into love-at-first-sight with Laura Loo, who was only a school- 
_ girl on his first visit, and marries her out of hand. She is totally insufficient for him as 
-_awife. He loves her, loyally, but in Halo he again finds his only spiritual companion- 
_ ship. 
This is a bald account of the story ; the chief thing about it is that it convinces one 
_ of its probability. One readily believes in the buried poet in Vance, in Halo’s powers of 
_ inspiration, in the mundane people surrounding them and in the inevitability of the 
course of events causing things to happen as they do. This about young Vance’s bud- 
_ ding efforts to make verse is surely truly imagined : 
“* Arcane, aloof, and secret as the soul” —He liked that for the first line of the poem . . . 
Secret as the soul. There were times when his own soul was like a forest, full of shadows 
and murmurs,—Arcane, aloof—a place to lose oneself in, a place fearsome, almost, to be 
alone in. And then: secret. That too was true. He often felt as if his own soul were a 


stranger inside of him. . . . And there again was a good idea ; the idea of a mysterious 
stranger within oneself, closer than one’s bones, and yet with a face and speech for ever 
~ unknown to one. . . . ‘‘ Heavy with all the scent of summers gone”’—how would that do 


for the lilac ? No: too heavy. He wanted to say that the mere scent of the lilac was rich 
enough for bees to make honey out of it; to say that lightly and whirringly, like bees 
humming before they settle. 


~ Or this, about Halo’s mother :—‘‘ Mrs. Spear was in touch with the newest that New 
York was thinking and saying : Frenside’s decomposing irony was her daily fare. . .” 
- Then Vance’s Gran, the religionist :—‘“‘ ‘ Meet God ’—she said, spacing her syllables 
_ impressively ; then she paused— Meet God, that’s what I want all you dear people 
here this afternoon with me to do.’ Her voice sounded richer, more resonant than 
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ever; but Vance’s ear was sickened by her intonation. Had she always had those | 


hideous, drawling gutturals ? ”’ 


In Shepherds in Sackcloth Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith gives us the story of an elderly — 


country parson and his wife, mixed up with the tragedy of a love-affair of a dissenting 


minister and a young lady of the neighbourhood. The girl, Theresa, lives with an old © 


aunt, Mrs. Millington, the squiress of the village ; but she is allowed to roam at her 


own will to country fairs and such like ; as she has a strain of “‘ lowness ”’ in her blood, ~ 
through a misalliance, one would have thought that this fact might have made her — 
aunt more careful in watching her—especially such a hidebound, martinet kind of * 
aunt as she is represented to have been. However, Miss Kaye-Smith leaves us to © 


believe that this bullying Mrs. Millington loved the girl sincerely but never attempted 
to look after her goings out or comings in, without making the slightest attempt to 
substantiate such a strange anomaly. When the terrible consequences of her uncheck- 


ed freedom befall poor Theresa, Mr.and Mrs. Bennet, the kindly old rector and his — 
wife, blame her aunt for her neglect of proper supervision and receive the unhappy ~ 


girl into their home to die. However, if this is an artificial and strained “ situation,” 
it is not so with Mr. and Mrs. Bennet’s part in the story. The troubles and complica- 
tions of a parson’s life in connection with his office and his bishop, and his predilections 
in favour of “‘ High ” or “‘ Low ” practices are extremely well studied and portrayed, 
and make a touching little story of a country pastor’s life and anxieties. The beauty of 
the Kentish country, especially in and around the downs, is always present in Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s work. Such phrases as, ‘“‘ Theresa turned into the shelter of a rough 
hedgerow, where a milky-way of chervil and cow-parsley floated on either side, 


shoulder-high ”’; or, ‘‘ This evening the marshes were yellow with sunshine and © 


buttercups, and on the hills the young woods lifted torches of green fire to the sky,” 
. bring, in a touch, the whole beauty of an English spring to the eye. 

Mr. J. D. Beresford writes a story, in the form of a reminiscence, of a youth’s first 
love. Love’s Illusion is the somewhat cynical title employed to suggest the theme. 
But there is not a trace of cynicism in the telling of the story, which is a vivid, sincere 
and sympathetic description of an innocent youth’s first generous surrender to love. 
Geoffrey Phillips’ simple, ardent manner of loving, when he is first ‘‘ smitten ”’ is 
surely the epitome of the first love-affair of every nice, fresh, young man; every 
detail of its course is truthfully and charmingly retailed ; no symptom, no reaction, one 
feels, is wrong. It seems a pity, at first sight, that the young woman had to be so 
peculiarly unworthy of such a generous devotion ; but after reflection one sees that 
in order to get the delicate atmosphere of detachment with which the whole story is 
told, it was essential to rob its memories of any tragic regrets lingering in the mind of 
the narrator. If Brenda Maxwell had had anything worth having in her, the middle- 
aged writer of fifty-two must have approached his subject in quite a different vein. As 
it is, it is the sudden and complete disillusionment that comes to the boy at the end of 
the book that is the only thing which makes the gently leg-pulling manner of telling 
the story by the grown man possible. I think Mr. Beresford exaggerates when he 
credits the county with so narrow a view of Brenda’s mother’s propensities as to leave 
her short of social acquaintances in the neighbourhood. Even in the eighteen-nineties 
it was not uncommon for a lady’s love-affairs to be in everybody’s mouths, in private, 
but yet never to be brought to the light of public condemnation, until the lady herself 
obliged public notice to be taken of her by bringing-on herself some public disgrace. 
But beyond this little criticism, all the minor characters are extremely well done— 
Mrs. Maxwell, who likes to love often rather than long; Mrs. Spencer-Greene, the 
vain, old flatterer of youth and venomous village scandal-monger ; Mr. Phillips, 
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Geoffrey’s father, who gets religious doubts ; Mrs. Phillips, the delightful indulgent 
mother ; and then the odd young men who do visit at the Manor, and the dark, 
Sinister curate, who causes the denoument. 
The situation in Miss Delafield’s novel is caused by the religious standards of the old 
Roman Catholic family into which her collection of youngsters is born. Their for- 
tunes in love are from the outset complicated by religious difficulties. If the young 
man to be married by one of the girls is a Protestant, he has to give the “ promises ” 
before she may marry him. If he does not give them, assent is withheld to the union, and 
the misguided daughter, if she still will marry the man of her choice, is pronounced 
to be living in mortal sin. This is what actually happens to one of the daughters, 
Veronica ; and her father will never see her again. The character of Sir Joseph is 
explained at the beginning of the book, when, in a prologue, the story of his first 
marriage and his wife’s unfaithfulness, is revealed. He is a dour and terrifying per- 
sonality, but he is not brought on to the scene frequently enough ; much more might 
have been done with him in other hands. But Miss Delafield’s method is to tell her 
story through dialogue between the characters, and as Sir Joseph is a man who practi- 
cally never speaks, there is no chance for him to reveal himself. The existence of 
Stella, the illegitimate daughter of the first Lady Floyd, is the agonising thorn in his 
flesh ; but when, finally, his only son is killed—in the War—and he realises all his 
“ forgiveness ” of his wife’s transgression (in order to secure for himself an heir— 
for Catholics may not divorce) has been in vain, and his line will now not be continued, 
his resulting madness—following upon his religious mania—is a dreadfully credible 
event. The hearty, unquestioning faith of the second Lady Floyd (who has no 
children) is very well done: she is one of those numerous people one loves and re- 
_spects whether one has a single point in common with them or not. Stella, a shallow 

vapid creature, Helen, surly and awkward, Veronica, lively and affectionate, Joey, 

lumpish, and Cassie, sensitive and understanding, are all excellent types: but per- 
haps their nurse, Agnes, and their step-sister’s friend, Chloé Bourdillon, are more 
interestingly alive than any of them. It is a truthful, human, if somewhat bitter story; 
the method (consisting so scrupulously of what people say to each other only) 
leaves one a little cold : only on the last few pages does a touch of real feeling creep in 
_—when Cassie’s fate is sealed. As a study of a religious obsession (in the character of 
_ Sir Joseph) it is perhaps too superficial ; but as a study of the effects of an unnaturally 
_ cramped up-bringing it is excellent. 

Miss Hoult’s book is rather a sketch than a novel: a few days in the lives of a 
suburban couple near the end of their tether. The man is a solicitor, perpetually 
-muzzy with drink, unable any longer to collect his bills or retain his clients, finding a 

nightly escape in futile conversations with fellow-Irishmen (on whom he sponges) in 
~suburban and West-End bars. The wife, who is compelled to nag every shilling out of 
_him for her own and her children’s food, is equally maddened by his absences and by 
his returns—drunk, hungry, sensual, selfish, unreasonable, irascible. We are taken 
from the home into the office and back again, from the office to the saloon bar and 
thence to Piccadilly. We see the distracted wife, maddened by the children’s inno- 
cent misdemeanours, ready with a Tartar’s tongue for the disgusting object whom 
long ago she thought she loved—and still retaining the little pocket of pride which 
“makes her want to conceal her ruin from the neighbours and the mother in the country 
who might help her. We see the miserable husband, drinking, borrowing, postponing, 
sexually frustrated, and ending, after a night’s debauch, by being arrested for a 
‘street row with a prostitute which is not his fault. Every scene is clearly etched ; 
the height of nervous tension is maintained throughout : the conversations are natural 
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and quintessential speech : the atmospheres of places are conveyed with the utmost 
economy. But the usual limitations of the detached naturalistic story are present. 
The author disdains sympathy with her characters, so the reader has none. The 
preliminary questions are begged: we do not know and cannot guess how far the 
wife has driven the soft husband into his evil courses, or how far Miss Hoult is justi- 
fied in her relentlessness towards the husband, who is seen from the outside much — 
more than is his wife. . 
The introduction of their two children, however, Madge and Norman, is one of the 
most effective things in the book. When the poor mother’s distraught nerves find a _ 
vent in inflicting sudden unexpected punishment on the little boy, his terrified, 
angry reaction is perfectly understood. Madge’s veerings of sympathy towards her 
‘‘ Daddy ”, who, like all fathers, is drawn occasionally to pet his little girl, are always - 
rightly introduced ; and, in general, all the feelings and conversations of these two 
unhappily placed children are delightfully true and natural. Miss Hoult visualises— 
her scenes and her people unerringly ; it is a powerful book ; sad and sordid, but 
grimly realistic and truthful. When Norman refuses to eat, after he has been 
smacked : 
“‘ Now Norman, don’t be naughty. If you don’t eat it there’s nothing else for you.” 
“Don’t want anything.” a 
Edna drew a deep breath. ‘‘ Listen, dear, Mummie’s sorry she smacked you so hard, but © 
it’s not the thing to do to go and tell people you don’t get enough to eat, Isit?”.... 7 
Edna bethought herself of another method of approach. 
“Gentlemen don’t talk about their homes to outside people, you know. Only common 
little boys do that.” 
Norman frowned thoughtfully. But she saw she had arrested his attention. 
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And the drunken father, after an evening’s pub-crawl, remembering he had a business 
letter he ought to have posted, goes in search of a pillar-box : 
People who approached had to step aside out of his way, for he himself gave no ground. 
So far as he was concerned there was no one but himself in the world. Himself on the trail 
of a pillar-box. 
He fails to find one. 


“ Disgraceful,” he muttered to himself and shook his head. “ In the heart of London! — 

. . .” So when he did come upon a pillar-box he did not see it until he was almost within : 
a yard of it. It came as a shock. And then his dramatic instinct told him that this was an © 
occasion which he could not pass without a gesture. Thank God, there was always one | 
£ 


nd 
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gesture. He raised his hat, then he advanced slowly toward the pillar-box, keeping his eyes 

firmly fixed upon it for otherwise it might vanish. 

Children of the Earth, by Ethel Mannin, is really two books very inadequately 
joined together. The first half, relating the love and marriage of a young Jersey 
Islander, Jean le Camillon, to the Breton field worker, Marie, is really a very good and 
interesting novel ; but the second half, consisting of the love-affairs of their children, 
is not only a totally different type of novel but not nearly so convincing. These various 
wayward children of the le Camillons are supposed to have gained their different 
characteristics through the moods and emotions of their parents—especially of their 
mother—at the time when they were born. This kind of thing is difficult to make 
credible at the best of times, Miss Mannin is forced to invent types which are much less 
credible than the parents whom she has already drawn. In any case they don’t fit 
into the simple framework that surrounds them after their parents’ love-story has been 
written. But the first half is so well worth reading that for it alone the book is recom- 


mendable. J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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MORE BIOGRAPHY. By E. CLertmew BENTLEY. Illustrated by G. K. CHESTER- 
TON, VicToR REINGANUM, Nicotas BENTLEY and E. C. BENTLEY. Methuen. 4s. 6d. 


G.K.C. AS M.C. Edited by J. P. de Fonseka. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HUMOUR. By J. B. Priesttey. The English Heritage Series. Long- 


mans. 35. 6d. 


f i ‘HE only proper way to review Mr. Bentley’s book would be to quote the whole 
work. Any comment seems superfluous or inadequate on such a piece of 
biography as : 
George the Third 
Ought never to have occurred 
One can only wonder 
At so grotesque a blunder. 


Even if the rest of the text never quite rises to the heights of that opening absurdity 
it is consistently very nearly as good—quite good enough to transcend the ordinary 
dull rules of criticism. It is only possible to say that the book is a sequel to the famous 
Biography for Beginners, and then quote again. In the present volume Mr. Ches- 
terton and Mr. Bentley are not the only illustrators, but are “‘ assisted,” as the pub- 
lishers ingeniously describe it, by two other comic artists, Mr. Victor Reinganum and 
Mr. Nicolas Bentley. There is also a large index at the end of this volume which is 
as good as the one in the first, and follows the same lines as an amusing parody of the 
pompous appendages which the Germans love to stick on to their “ studies ”’ of great 
persons. Of the four illustrators, Mr. Chesterton is far and away the best. In one of 
his early books Mr. Chesterton said that he could never lie for long in bed, and look 
at a white ceiling above him without wishing that he had a pencil large enough to 
draw on that immense virgin surface. Until one has seen Mr. Chesterton’s drawings 
it is difficult to understand that remark. It seems so strange even to think of dis- ° 
turbing that delicious morning period before one drags oneself out of bed by any 
so active a pursuit as the wielding of a ten-foot perpendicular pencil. However, 
when once one has seen any of the pages in this book across which there sprawl the 
monstrous products of Mr. Chesterton’s imagination, one can realise that only when 
contemplating a large white ceiling and when thinking of an unheard-of pencil is 
Mr. Chesterton really considering the adequate instruments of his art. The other 
drawings have each strong individual quality (the one by Nicolas Bentley on Dean 
Inge is particularly good, so is Mr. Reinganum’s on ‘Torquemada) ; but it is cruel 
to any black-and-white artist to have to appear in the same volume as Mr. Chesterton. 

Short of infringing the copyright law by quoting all the biographies, it is almost 
impossible to make a selection which would not leave out someone’s loudly pro- 
claimed favourite. But generally speaking there are two schools of thought amongst 
the admirers of this work—those who think that the first biography is the best (which 


A _ [have already quoted) and those who prefer the last : 


teal 


There exists no proof as 

To who shot William Rufus 

But shooting him would seem 

To have been quite a good scheme. 
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In many of Mr. Chesterton’s writings there is a great similarity to his drawings. 
The same luxuriance of absurdity enlivens them both. But in this collection of his 
introductions to other people’s books entitled, G.K.C. as M.C., he has not indulged 
in that style. He is very much in earnest about a good deal of what he is talking 
about here—amongst other subjects he deals with Ireland, Mr. Belloc, Cecil Chester- 
ton and the foundation of that courageous, if somewhat erratic, little weekly which 
bears his own initials as a title—and in all his essays he has to concentrate what he is 
saying into a very few paragraphs. The result is an admirable example of conciseness 
of style and of direct effect. In his apologia for G.K.’S Weekly he is describing how 
he came to consent to the use of his own initials for the name of the paper : 

But if I were to call this paper The Distributive Review it would produce exactly the 
impression that I desire to avoid. It would suggest that a Distributist is something like 

a Socialist—a crank, a pedant, a person with a new theory of human nature. It is my 

whole point that my solution is simply human, and that it is the other solutions that are 

dehumanized. It is my whole point that to say we must have Socialism or Capitalism is 
like saying we must choose between all men going into monasteries and a few having 

harems. If I denied such a sexual alternative, I should not call myself a monogamist: I 

should be content to call myself a man. I should appeal to the whole of our normal and 

national tradition of manhood. If I started a paper denying that alternative I should not 
want to call it the Monogamous Review. 


Now, though all that may or may not be exaggerated, it certainly “‘ comes off.” Its 
style may be less balanced and sonorous than that of Dr. Johnson, but the effect is 
Johnsonian in its directness and its force. The whole book is continually reminding 
one of Dr. Johnson. The generosity, the enthusiasm, the sensitiveness for, and the 
hatred of, cant, the human inconsistency, are all qualities which were found in John- 
son, himself a prolific writer of prefaces, and himself the subject of one of the best 
essays in this book. 

The English do not give the impression of being very interested in themselves as a 
nation. However, if they don’t read the English Heritage series which Messrs. Long- 
mans are preparing, others will, for their country and their genius are amongst the 
most discussed subjects in the world. The volume which I have to consider here, 
deals with one of the most difficult of all elements in the English heritage. It is so 
controversial a subject that it is difficult not to have a pet theory about it. Yet Mr. 
Priestley, who can be reckoned amongst the foremost interpreters of the English genius 
to the English race, manages to avoid having any theoretical axe to grind. 

In his opening chapter on the English Character, he defends the idea of a special 
English kind of humour. He defines some of the essential qualities which go to make 
this humour, and then, in his book, traces it in the history of the clowns and comedians 
in English comic art, through the main field of English literature and finally through 
the three greatest exponents of it—Lamb, Dickens and Shakespeare. Mr. Priest- 
ley’s vivid and individual style is well-known to readers of this review. He is eco- 
nomical in his effects, direct in his purpose, and so he has to be for the purposes of 
this little book, into the 180 pages of which he has had to compress, not the formula- 
tion of a theory (I repeat), but the history of one of the largest, vaguest and most 
elusive subjects imaginable—an impossible task ; but Mr. Priestley gets as near to 
succeeding as anyone is likely to do. 


MORAY McLAREN 


———————— 
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MALORY. By Eucene Vinaver. Clarendon Press. 1 BS. 


SIR LANCELOT OF THE LAKE. Translated by Lucy ALLEN Paton. Broadway 
Medieval Library. Routledge. 18s. 


CROSS CURRENTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE XVII 
CENTURY. By H. J. C. Grizrson. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


DRYDEN AND HOWARD : 1664-1668. Edited by D. D, ARUNDELL. Cambridge 
University Press. tos. 6d. 


ALEXANDER POPE AS CRITIC AND HUMANIST. By Austin WarrEN. 
Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Bernarp Groom. Longmans. 
8s. 6d. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Eart Lesiiz Griccs. 
University of London Press. 6s. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE YOUTH OF DANTE. By Gerrrupe Leicu. Faber and 
Faber. 155. 


2 Boas great translators rank with original authors in more ways than one. They 
overcome the principal objection to translations (that they rob us of our English) 
by proving themselves masters of original prose, and they break all the rules that the 
scholarly critics have laid down from a consideration of the problem of translation in 
the abstract. Sir Thomas Malory, almost the shadow of a name until his existence was 
tentatively identified in 1896 with that of a Warwickshire gentleman of the middle of 
the fifteenth century, was true to type. Monsieur Vinaver, with scholarly precision, 
traces Malory’s sources, shows how freely he handled his material, how, with editorial 
instinct, he would condense and re-arrange, and moves at his ease among the intricacies 
of the subject. To understand Malory it is necessary to understand much more, and 
the author’s chapters on the Genesis of Arthurian Romance and the Genius of 
Chivalry make an instructive summary, and serve, too, as a convenient guide to the 
elements of a vast subject. The book, however, is excellent on Malory himself, and 
no one interested in literary composition can fail to follow with interest, and even with 
excitement, the chapters on Malory’s technique of story-telling and on the contending 
factors of Romance and Realism, while the appendices and bibliography are what we 
should expect from a distinguished Oxford scholar. ‘The general reader will probably 
turn first to the final chapter on Malory’s style and translation, where his English and 
his French material are set side by side, so that we can study his pruning, and see that, 
in his prose at any rate, he was original. Malory’s prose has the precious quality of 
leisure. It seems to have been composed in a prison-cell ; and it is a genuine question 
how far this quality of the human imagination can survive the want of leisure that 
rapid and constant movement has destroyed in modern life. Genuine students of 
Arthurian Romance have in this volume the fruits of ripe scholarship, presented 
without one wasted word ; but it would be a pity if the ordinary reader, who has read 
Malory for his prose only, should miss a book that will take him, with French brevity. 
to the heart of Malory’s sources. 
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Arthurian romance is so prolix and so episodic that no excuse is necessary for a 
student who, like Miss Paton, will make one of the heroes her subject, and omit most 
of the legends in which he does not appear. Much of Sir Lancelot of the Lake has 
been translated from unpublished sources ; the incidents omitted from the original 
are summarised, and thus the legend, free from accretions, stands clear. The trans- 
lation is delightful : no essay in archaism, but a pure English, making occasional use 
of a simple old word. There are beautiful reproductions, and, since no one would 
care to read the three vast original romances in which Lancelot appears, this gives 
all that is wanted. A beautiful book. 

Professor Grierson has re-explored the seventeenth century, not to make us yawn 
over some “ neglected aspect” of a hackneyed theme, but because, to this least 
dry-as-dust of scholars, that century brought into conflict two eternal attitudes of mind: 
the humane, with its emphasis on the solid and the attainable, and the other-worldly, 
with its spiritual ambitions. Concluding that both inclinations are ineradicable, that 
health indeed consists in neither completely dominating its rival, and that when the 
twain are in sharp conflict humanity, and therefore letters, suffer a loss, Professor Grier- 
son has studied the effects of this conflict on Spenser and Shakespeare, Donne and Mil- 
ton, and the other writers of that troubled century, down to Dryden. Since the conflict, 
especially in those parts of Europe which are not on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
is never finished ; since we, too, are visibly so confused as scarcely even intelligently 
to take sides upon it, the matter of the book is quick and moving. While character is 
master of circumstance, men do gain much, or lose much, from the quality of the life 
around them. For the loss, think of Morris or Poe ; for the gain, think of Pope, say, 
or Gibbon. The centuries least self-divided, the societies in which ethical and 
religious principles are most taken for granted, are the healthiest for men, and so for 
letters. Among recent scholarly studies of past centuries, I recall none which also 
seems so apposite to this. 

Now that Dryden is once more attracting attention as a model to be studied by 
those who feel that the Romantic Movement in our poetry has, for the time being, 
exhausted itself, it is interesting to have in one volume the whole material of the 
controversy on Dramatic Poesy with the first draft of Dryden’s essay and accompanied 
by Howard’s and Dryden’s prefaces and by the text of two plays from the two authors. 
This is the kind of question in which the method by which each conclusion is supported 
is more interesting than the conclusion itself. We are not now troubled by the doubt 
whether plays should, or should not, be written in rhyme, but the arguments of Dryden 
and of Howard are very stimulating, and the criticial faculty is nourished by them. 
From Dryden it is a natural transition to Pope, on whose poetry, by the way, we are 
promised very shortly a full-length study by one of the younger poets of to-day. 
Pope’s criticism, his ideas on editing and on translation, form the subject of Professor 
Austin Warren’s book, which claims to be the first to discuss ‘‘ Pope’s criticism in its 
entirety.”” Indeed, his “ Observations on the Iliad,” it seems, have not been reprinted 
in full since the eighteenth century. There is a faintly apologetic tone in this eulogy, 
as if Pope was still in need of some apology in Boston ! Mr. Warren, of course, has no 
difficulty in showing that the attitude of the eighteenth century to poetry was intelli- 
gent, and that Pope delineated this attitude like the great writer he was. The value 

of the book is its comprehensive view of Pope’s criticism : a useful rather than an 
original work. 

Literary histories offer an insuperable difficulty which, so far as my experience 
goes, has never been completely overcome. If they are storehouses of facts and data, 
they remain works of reference, however useful, which it is equally impossible to 
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read or to remember in bulk. If they attempt discerning criticism, it is manifestly 
impossible for one man to have responded personally to a thousand authors, and, if 
he has not responded, he cannot say that which is best worth saying. Mr. Groom, 
senior English master at Clifton College, has compromised. Though his book is 
designed as a guide to the English course in the higher forms, and thus contains many 
facts, it can be read with pleasure. It is a book, not a compilation ; and the path of 
the reader is further smoothed by an account of the spiritual background of each age, 
somewhat on the plan by which Professor Saintsbury’s inter-chapters gave unity to 
his own Short History. Prosody, language, the stage, are generously treated ; and the 
teader is not likely to go wrong if he follows Mr. Groom, though the judgments 
expressed are mainly conventional. The only history known to me which escapes this 
flatness is Mr. Earle Welby’s masterly little volume, A Popular History of English 
Poetry. The strong points of Mr. Groom’s book are its proportion, its movement, 
its range, its selection, its pleasant style. No one could possibly be bored by it. 

In biography a good subject is half the battle, and in the eldest son of Coleridge, 
Mr. Griggs has a very good subject indeed. The wayward, brilliant, unstable Hartley, 
whose promise delighted the rarest judges of his day, whose early character enchanted 
all that his eccentricities did not bewilder, whose verse has a distinction of its own, 
has been overshadowed by his father. Except for the memoir prefixed by his brother 
to Hartley’s poems in 1851, he has had no full memorial till now. Mr. Griggs, turning 
a thesis to unexpectedly good use, has had access to many unpublished documents 
in possession of the Coleridge family. The result is a charming book : the most 
delightful combination of subject and presentment that has come my way for a long 
time. No one interested either in letters, in the Coleridges, or in biography should 
miss it. Hartley made a muddle of his life, but failure is more human than success, 
more human, and therefore, more interesting. He deserves just such a miniature as 
Mr. Griggs has made. 

_ People are naturally shy of New Lights on seemingly settled questions, and the 
more ingenious the critic proves to be the more chary are readers of believing that— 
everyone else has been mistaken. It would clearly be impertinent for any but a 
professed student of Dante to lay down the law about Miss Leigh’s extraordinary 
book. She has spent her life in the study of Dante, and this study has convinced her 
that the Inferno is not only autobiographical in content, but that the description of 
Hell and of those consigned thereto is a satire on the current ecclesiastical beliefs that 
Dante professed to hold. No sensible person would venture such an opinion unless 
he (or she) could advance a plausible case. Miss Leigh’s case will at least give a fresh 
interest to readers who have simply taken Dante on trust. She writes well, but she 
excites certain cautions. The tenor of her interpretation is rather assertively Pro- 
testant. The allegory, too, is a form which necessarily allows more than one ‘‘veiled” 
meaning, and the meaning which it has hitherto had for students of Dante has varied 
a good deal. She is inclined to assume that the vision of Dante is not only acceptable 
to, but canonically sanctioned by, the Roman Church. Her attitude to Dante some- 
what resembles that of the neo-Darwinians to Genesis : the allegory, which makes 
certain dogmas (in one case the Fall, in another the future life) apprehensible to 
the many, being identified with orthodox theology. It is fair to warn the reader of all 
this, but it is also right to welcome a fresh interpretation of a great poem, which is as 
sincere, as plausible, as thoroughly presented, as the devotion of a lifetime can make it. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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SHAKESPEARE. By JouHNn Battey. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By G. F. Brappy. Murray. 6s. 
MADNESS IN SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By H. Somerviie. Richards. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNIFICANCES. By EpmunpD_ BLUNDEN. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 6d. 


THE ELIZABETHAN JIG. By Cuartes READ BASKERVILL. Cambridge University 
Press (for Chicago). 225. 6d. ; 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VI and RICHARD III. By PETER ALEXANDER. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. t 


HE object of the English Heritage Series is, according to Mr. Bailey, “ to open 

the eyes of Englishmen to their heritage and invite them to stretch out their 
hands and take a share in it ” ; and, seeing that Shakespeare “‘ has his place among the 
makers of England and even among the builders of the British Empire,” it is, I sup- 
pose, inevitable that this volume should have been written to the tune of “ Praise God 
from Whom all blessings flow.” Mr. Bailey is by temperament romantic rather than 
realistic ; “‘ Shakespeare,” he says, “‘ who knew all about the law without ever having 
been a lawyer, and all about the sea without ever having set foot on a ship, can give 
us a great lady’s chaff to perfection, without, one may be sure, having had more than 
the rarest and hastiest chance of studying it.”” Such is the power of English genius 
It would, of course, be pedantic to retort that Shakespeare, his father and his fellows 
were constantly at law; that he lived in the greatest port in England and crossed 
over London Bridge daily to his work on the Bankside; that on his own show- 
ing he was familiar with a nobleman much sought after by the ladies. However 
as might be expected, the book abounds in felicities of sentiment and expression 
though it is not so good as an interpretation of the essential English nature o 
Shakespeare as Raleigh’s Shakespeare in the English Men of Letters Series, or Mr 
J. B. Priestley’s English Comic Characters. Far too often Mr. Bailey leaves Shakes 
peare to praise or blame some critic, or to laugh at those poor scholars who believ 
that Shakespeare took sufficient interest in his fellow men to comment on them in hi 
plays ; in Love’s Labour’s Lost, for instance. 

Whilst Mr. Bailey belongs rather to the age of Swinburne in his enthusiasm, Mr. 
Bradby goes back to Ben Jonson in his criticism of Shakespeare’s carelessnesses § 
“he had a fatal facility for rhetoric and trusted that a few resounding lines would 
conceal the lack of careful craftsmanship. If the thing acted, that was enough ; 
and he generally made it act.” Mr. Bradby is a little over-anxious to keep this side 
idolatry ; but his book has a welcome tartness after the honey of romantic criticism. 
There are seven studies in his book, on the Sonnets, Richard II, Falstaff, Henry V, 
Jaques, Macbeth, anda longer essay on Hamlet which has already appeared in pam- 
phlet form. The essay on Richard II is rather indeterminate and lacking in shape. 
but the notes on Lady Macbeth are excellent, and Henry V is one of the most sensible 
short studies of that play which have yet been written ; Mr. Bradby is surely right ir 
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thinking that Shakespeare accepted Henry as a national hero and in no way despised 
him as a man of action. Falstaff is treated hardly, but probably with justice ; he 
was punished for an unpleasant vanity, and was not, perhaps, so well beloved of his 
creator as we should like to imagine. In Hamlet Mr. Bradby seems somewhat to over- 
Stress the flaws which arise because Shakespeare “ was a very busy member of a 
thriving theatrical company, with a family and his own future to provide for.”’ He 
sees signs that in retouching the play Shakespeare changed his conception of Hamlet’s 
character and thereby left it inconsistent. Perhaps ; Mr. Bradby’s views are debatable, 
but always well worth debating, and this study, even more than the others, sends us 
back to the text. 

Dr. Somerville in his Madness in Shakespearian Tragedy, writing as a member of 
the Royal Medico-Psychological Association, takes ten of Shakespeare’s characters 
into his consulting room and writes up their cases. Assuming that Hamlet is a con- 
sistent character, and not, as Mr. Bradby suggests, a palimpsest, there is some interest 
in seeing what a professional psychologist makes of him; Lear, too, is obviously a 
suitable subject for analysis. And yet, after reading Dr. Somerville’s book, one is 
left with the feeling that poets and critics know rather more of the workings of the 
human mind. Mr. Blunden, for instance, in his Shakespeare’s Significances, is also 
concerned with Lear’s madness, and as both he and Dr. Somerville analyse Lear’s 
mental wanderings in Act IV, Scene vi, it is interesting to lay their results side by side. 
Dr. Somerville comments : 


At the sight of his friends, neither of whom he recognizes, so complete is his mental 
_ dissociation, the consciousness of his rank returns. In high spirits he comes along shouting 
_ exultingly in reckless fashion : “‘ No, they cannot touch me for coining ; I am the king 
_ himself.”’ And then he bursts out into speech that appears to be quite incoherent. What 
really happens, however, is that the thoughts from his subconscious mind run too rapidly 
_ for expression in words, and sentences that should appear as associating connecting links 
- necessary to make the whole speech coherent—to make sense of it, in fact—are left out, 
and, in this way, his sentences stand as isolated expressions of memories and thoughts, 
and read as if these were a haphazard selection out of a miscellaneous assortment of chance 
ideas : ‘‘ Nature’s above art in that respect [the king’s authority overrides the law in the 
matter of coining ?] There’s your press-money [a recollection of forcible enlistment]. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper [some memory of a stupid beginner in 
~ archery : Lear possibly sees him in hallucination] : draw me a clothier’s yard [a similar 
recollection]. Look, look, a mouse ! Peace, peace ;—this piece of toasted cheese will do’t. 
- [It is quite possible that he actually sees a field-mouse, or some old memory may have 
come up]. There’s my gauntlet ; I’ll prove it on a giant [a recollection of his fighting 
_ days : ‘‘ I have seen the day with my good biting falchion I would have made them skip ”}. 
_ Bring up the brown bills [a memory of the wars he had been through]. O, well flown 
bird [his hawking days]—i’ the clout, i’ the clout : heugh! [somebody’s arrow, possibly 
his own, had found the target]. Give the word [the pass word].” 


How much more subtle is Mr. Blunden’s account of the same incident : 


With poignant chances of recovery, no sooner discovered than destroyed, Lear passes 

- into deeper insanity ; his talk then leaps from one subject to another with wilder haste ; 
and still there is contexture in it. He has now the additional confusion of the rumoured 

~ war with France among his principal motives. And so, when he has made his escape at 
Dover, and comes with his crown of weeds to the side of Gloucester and Edgar, he begins : 
“No, they cannot touch me for coining ” ; the metaphor echoes, and he changes it into 
actuality, ‘‘ There’s your press-money ”. He is “‘ the king himself,” preparing his army 
for the quarrel with France, inspecting the recruits. “ That fellow handles his bow like 
a crow-keeper.” Again we must see not only the fantasy of Lear, but the bird-boy passing 
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over the farm. ‘‘ Look, look! a mouse”; apparently a reminiscence of the classical 
proverb, certainly a Falstaffian comment on the supposed recruit’s usefulness, and clearly | 
a remark brought on by his spying a fieldmouse in the corn. “ O ! well flown, bird,” by 
no great extension of this, is his enthusiasm for falconry bursting forth as he sees the | 
hawk drop on that mouse. We have from him a picture both of the country circumstances : 
and his life and times. “ Give the word,” he finishes like a sentry. “‘ Sweet marjoram,” 

says Edgar. It sounds “aloof from the entire point”; yet Lear says, “‘ Pass.” And 
with good secret reason. Sweet marjoram was accounted, according to Culpeper, a 
blessed remedy for diseases of the brain. ; 


To most students of Elizabethan literature the word jig suggests the song and dance 
which was sometimes used as an afterpiece in the theatre when the clown was given the 
stage to himself. Professor Baskervill, in this ample and scholarly work, shows that 
the stage jig was actually a passing fashion when Elizabethan drama was at its best, 
that jigs existed long before the theatre, and were, in fact, the most popular of enter- 
tainments all over the country. It is not possible to define jig exactly ; it signifies song 
and dance, but little distinction can be made between jigs and many of the ballads, 
especially those which required two or more singers. Professor Baskervill has collect- 
ed all the references that he can find to this popular form, and illustrates its vaca 
from simple song and dance to elaborate little pantomimes requiring sometimes as 
many as six characters. He gives also an important chapter on the jig as a form of 
homely and very effective satire. In the second part of the book are printed a 
collection of twenty-four English and twelve German jigs. The Elizabethan 
Jig is not likely to be superseded as the standard work on the subject in all its aspects. — 
Mr. Peter Alexander is a disciple of the late Dr. J. S. Smart whose posthumous 
book, Shakespeare : Truth and Tradition, was the most important work on Shakes- 
pearean biography to be published for some years. In Shakespeare’s Henry VI ana 
Richard III Mr. Alexander has the highly proper intention of upsetting the accepted 
notions on those plays and on the early life of Shakespeare in general. It has generall 
been assumed that Shakespeare’s II and III Henry VI are rewritings of two old mlayd 
known as The First Part of the Contention and The True Tragedy of Richard Duk 
of York. Mr. Alexander argues that Shakespeare’s plays came first and the others ae 
poor imitations of them, put together by actors who were intending to tour them in th 
provinces. The case is argued at length, and Mr. Alexander’s claims will, I believe, b 
accepted by those competent to judge. But if they are accepted, then the theory tha’ 
Shakespeare began his career as dramatist by botching the work of older writers is i 
great danger of rejection ; and if that is rejected, then chaos is come again into th 
Shakespearean canon, for the familiar literary tests will now be suspect and we shal 
have to start all over afresh. In his later chapters Mr. Alexander gives his own theo 
of Shakespeare’s early years in London, suggesting that he began to write some con 
siderable time before 1589, and even that Marlowe may have taken hints from Shakes 
peare in plotting Edward II. 'These views are much more disputable ; but certainl 
Mr. Alexander will compel scholars to examine afresh the whole range of play. 
published before 1595. He may earn their gratitude ; he may, on the other hand 
suffer the curse which Shakespeare laid on those that thus beat the bones of the buried 
G. B. HARRISON 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


NE OBLIVISCARIS. By Lapy Frances Batrour. Hodder and Stoughton. Two 
volumes. 42s. 


ADVENTURE. By Major-General the Rt. Hon. J. E. B. SreLy. Heinemann. 21s. 


CLEMENCEAU. By Jean Marter. Translated by Mitton Watpman. Long- 
mans Green. 25s. 


MY MARRIED LIFE WITH LUDENDORFF. By MarcareTHe LupDENDORFF. 
Translated by RAGLAN SomersET. Hutchinson. 18s. 


NO JOKE. By “ Crascrepo.” Illustrated by G. D. Armour. Country Life. ros. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF JESSIE BOND. As told to ETHEL 
MacGeorce. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Bae FRANCES BALFOUR is a Highland Whig who married into a family of 
Lowland Tories. Her political attitude—and politics are her main interest in life— 
has always, therefore, been a little peculiar, one might almost say a little rebellious. 
It would not have mattered so much if her Whiggary had been of the familiar, ac- 
commodating English brand. But she was, and is, a Celt—a Campbell, in point of 
-fact—to her finger tips; and not even her admiration for her brilliant brother-in- 
law, Mr. A. J. Balfour, prevented her from disagreeing with him on almost every 
point of late nineteenth century politics, except the Irish Home Rule controversy. 
Indeed she never quite gave up the hope of “‘ reforming ” him ! The High Anglican 
‘connections of the Balfours (through the Cecils) left her (a keen Presbyterian) 
entirely cold; while, on the other hand, her fanatical enthusiasm for the cause of 
female suffrage must have filled her brother-in-law—though he regularly voted on 
‘the same side—with a kind of half-humorous despair. 
-_ I venture these guesses ; but I may be wrong. It is always difficult for a man of the 
twentieth century to understand a period when politics were taken so seriously as 
they were in the ’seventies and ’eighties. What is even more extraordinary, they were 
considered amusing ! Here is a characteristic extract from Lady Frances Balfour’s 
diary : 

March, 1883.—Mr. Speaker Brand’s parties are usually amusing, full of political 
_ people. Their last was not as good as usual, people are too depressed to talk about politics. 
__ My father writes he thinks we must really give Ireland up, and as to the Opposition, 
_ ‘they are a mere rabble,” an expression which delighted me, and I am treasuring it up 

for Arthur. 


The obvious comment, that they were easily “‘ delighted ” in those days, would be 
less than just ; for the truth is that they looked upon politics as the great affair, and 
almost any well-turned aphorism on the subject acquired fame from its context. 
‘This same clever lady, who was so pleased with her father’s little thrust, could go to 
hear the Mikado, on its first production at the Savoy, and coldly pronounce Sullivan’s 
‘music ‘‘ quite enjoyable ”—nor ever dream that a later generation, having forgotten 
all about the politics of her time, would laugh at such condescension. = 

But of politics Lady Frances Balfour writes both shrewdly and vivaciously. Her 
‘book contains many good anecdotes, and, because she was so very much in the 
know, it has a real historical value. It would be interesting to hear what she thinks of 
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the politicians of the present day ; but her record stops short—discreetly perhaps—_ 
just before the great events of 1914 tumbled the old world, as she knew it, into dust. 
Her best story is told against the press. It was during the Woman’s Suffrage agitation, — 
and Lady Frances Balfour, an enthusiastic suffragist, but strongly opposed to the” 
methods of the “ militants,” was annoyed to find that the newspapers, though as” 
much against them as she was, always gave the Pankhurst meetings more space than — 
they did to hers. So she made a practice, at every meeting, of turning to the press _ 
table and telling them exactly what she thought of them. The pressmen would smile_ 
politely, but they never reported these home-truths. ‘‘ I used to see their pencils” 
drop, as I rated them for the wretched poltroons that they were.” However, “ they 
bore no malice.”’ No one ever did with Lady Frances. . 
General Seely’s book is of quite another type. We are told by scientists that fear 
is a biological necessity : otherwise everybody would have been killed in the Great 
War, leaving behind so many posthumous V.C.’s as to reduce the thing to an absurdity. 
But there are certain rare, austere spirits who seem to take a pleasure in danger, not 
because they are without the natural instinct of physical fear, but because they have 
deliberately and systematically conquered it. Somehow one does not expect to find | 
a politician among them; but General Seely, though a former Secretary of State 
for War, is clearly a soldier first and a politician long afterwards. He takes an un- 
affected pride in his adventures : 
Each of the elements, earth, air, fire and water, has threatened me in turn. I have been © 
drowned and revived by artificial respiration ; fallen a greater distance than is thought - 
possible for revival, and yet still live ; faced a hostile rifle at fifteen yards, when a miss was ~ 
impossible, and been unaccountably spared ; experienced a burst petrol tank at four 
thousand feet in mid-air, yet not been burned to death ; and over and over again on the - 
Western Front have found myself alone unharmed when every one of those around me has - 
been killed or wounded. 


It was as a schoolboy that he first decided that “‘ being frightened was a foolish thing, 
like biting one’s nails,” and “‘ set to work to try to overcome this failing.”” He seems 
to have been remarkably successful. This story of his adventures, especially the parts — 
dealing with the Boer War and the Great War, should make invigorating and in-— 
spiring reading for other schoolboys. His outlook is incurably romantic and senti- 
mental—as when he asserts that all V.C.’s are, without exception, devoted to ani-_ 
mals and children. But his story is a good one, and he tells it well. Yet it is for his" 
political reminiscences that his book is most likely to be remembered. He was popular ; : 
with all parties. There is a remarkable picture of General Seely and Joseph Chamber- 
lain drinking stout and champagne mixed and eating sausages together at the House of — 
Commons. And how many people are aware that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the present — 
Prime Minister, under Seely’s guidance once came under heavy fire near the Western - 
Front, was forced to take refuge in a damp trench, and arrived at the hospital he was } 
making for unwounded but covered with mud from head to foot ? 

General Seely, besides commanding a brigade of Canadian cavalry, held various | 
staff appointments which enabled him to see a good deal of the Western Front. 
He also visited the battlefield of Agincourt, where his aide-de-camp, the gallant Prince - 
Antoine of Orleans, seems to have pulled his leg rather badly ; for he asserted that 
“your Black Prince ” massacred his French prisoners here. The Black Prince had f 
been dead forty years when Agincourt was fought. In general it may be said that — 
General Seely takes a characteristically optimistic view of war—though he is just as_ 
anxious to postpone the next one as any other sane man. He will not admit that it is" 
“ sordid and brutalising to the men who fight.”” On the contrary it brings out “ the 
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greatest heights of unselfishness and devotion,” and “ let no man who values his soul 
depreciate them.” “ War is as ennobling to the combatants as it is demoralising to 
the onlookers ”—that is his view. 
As for Clemenceau on war and politics it is tempting to fill all the rest of my space 
‘with quotations from his witty and cynical aphorisms, retailed here by his former 
secretary, M. Martet. The old man had a style of his own: no one could have made 
these things up. For instance : 
We sit down on a wooden bench, worn and scarred by the sea winds. 
“* Let’s dream,” says Clemenceau. 
** About what ? ” I asked. 
“The Brotherhood of Man.” 
Albert (Clemenceau’s servant) appears behind the bench. ‘‘ Monsieur le President, 
lunch is ready.” 
“ Splendid,” says Clemenceau, ‘‘ That dream gave me a hollow feeling. Let’s eat.” 


This is a remarkable book. The average English reader will probably learn more about 
Clemenceau from it than from any formal “ life.” In the same way we learn more 
about Ludendorff, in the intimate sense, from his wife than from anything he has 
written himself. Frau Ludendorff evidently had a lot to put up with ; but she writes 
with a reticence very creditable to herself, and, in spite of her title, concentrates upon 
‘matters of political rather than of domestic importance. Her account of the intrigues 
leading up to the Kapp revolt is of special interest, and one feels that if Ludendorff 
_had taken her more into his confidence her cool common sense might have been ex- 
tremely useful. But he preferred such advisers as Tribitsch Lincoln. This book was 
well worth translating. 

To have done with the War, No foke is a cheerful collection of soldiers’ jokes of the 
familiar type. They vary in quality. Some are new laid, some fresh, and some just 
jokes. But Mr. Armour’s characteristic drawings do not vary, and the book as a whole 
makes pleasant bedside reading. oa 

- I confess that I find Miss Jessie Bond’s view of the ’eighties more attractive than 
Lady Frances Balfour’s. And though the Whig lady went and heard the Mikado, it is 
not recorded that the little actress (who played “‘ Pitti Sing ””) ever returned the com- 
-pliment by attempting to take any interest in politics. Jessie Bond, who here dictates 
her memoirs, is seventy-seven years old to-day and evidently full of good spirits. 
She thinks Gilbert was a “‘ greater man ” than Sullivan—but then he was nicer to her. 
Their only quarrel was when she insisted upon a salary of thirty pounds a week, 
having begun at three pounds and worked her way up gradually. That story is not 
“new, nor, in point of fact, are most of the others in this book. It is probably too late 
to expect any new Gilbert and Sullivan anecdote now. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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NATURAL HISTORY : 


OUR FACE FROM FISH TO MAN. By Professor W. K. Grecory. Putnams. 18s. 
THIS BONDAGE. By Commander Ackwortu. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


LOCUSTS AND GRASSHOPPERS. By B. R. Uvarov. The Imperial Bureau of 
Entomology. 21s. . 


THE MOTOR MECHANISM OF PLANTS. By Sir Jacapis CHUNDER BosE. 
Longmans. 21s. 


a ele 


OULD Professor Gregory and Commander Ackworth be induced to read each 
(Gee books, they might realize that for the evolutionist to dub the anti-evolu-_ 
tionist brainless, while the anti-evolutionist dubs the evolutionist impious, is not only 
futile, but symptomatic, so far as the layman is concerned, of doubt rather than of 
conviction. In this connection professors have less excuse than commanders. Our 
Face from Fish to Man is a book designed to prove that the structure of modern human 1 
sku lls, and, incidentally, of modern human “ looks,” has been evolved, through piscine, 
amphibian, reptilian and mammalian stages, up to its present-day configuration in 
homo sapiens ; and that this evolution has been brought about through the dis- 
appearance or obsolescence of primitive bony components rather than through a 
addition of new ones. 

Professor Gregory has obviously been in two minds as to whether he should com- 
pose a scientific treatise, or embroider his scientific material with such blandishments- 
as shall appeal, to quote his own words, “ to a public that wants nothing but results 
and is willing to spend a billion dollars annually on cosmetics and safety razors.” On 
does not need this mention of the currency to confirm the imprint “‘ Made in America.’ 
The exuberance (or should one say “ pep ” ?) of the singularly inept foreword ; th 
neglect of such primitive aids to reflection as chapters; the continual references 
back to an illustration-index, which, in most cases, merely reiterates the information 
given in the subscriptions to the pictures ; and the insertion of whole paragraphs in 


italics, sufficiently indicate its origin. Can any didactic purpose be served by italicising 
en bloc such clap-trap as : i 


| 
How much arrogance, deceit and wickedness would have been spared the world, if ma | 
had realized that even the most imposing human faces are but made-over fish-traps, 


concealed behind a smiling mask but still set with sharp teeth inherited from ferocious pre | 
mammalian forbears ? 


while a paragraph of such crucial importance as: 


From the imperfect nature of the fossil record we can never expect to recover the in- 
finite number of links in the direct line of ancestry of man or of any other mammal. The 
record affords us only successive structural stages that are more or less nearly related to 


the main line of ascent from fish to man 
has not a single italicised word. | 

This last paragraph might have been repeated to advantage throughout the book, 
and should have been subscribed, heavily under-lined, to the arresting and novel 
series of pictures on pp. 78-82. In default of such warning, the reader whose interest | 
is, as the foreword puts it, ‘‘ real but cursory,’ and who is therefore recommended 
‘* to do nothing but look at the illustrations,” will assuredly gain the impression that he | 
himself is sprung from P.Troglodytes, who was begotten of Notharctos, who was | 
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begotten of Eodelphis , who was begotten of Ictidopsis, and so on to something 

essentially Rhizodopsis ”—a lobe-finned fish of the Devonian: at which epoch the 
veil of antiquity, now, according to the “ radium emanation” theory, some three 
hundred million years old, becomes impenetrable. 

Such loop-holes for misunderstanding are unfortunately prevalent in popularized 
science, and may account for Commander Ackworth’s complaint that the verb 
“ evolve ” has been divorced from its original passive (sic) meaning ; for his assign- 
ment of “ deinosaurs and great mammoth beasts ” to the same geological horizon, on 
which, “ he has been told,”’ there is a surface layer of fossil birds ; and his contempt 
for the theory of tropisms, though he postulates a tropism of the first magnitude to 
consolidate his own theory of bird-migration. Blunders such as these will detract 
from the weight of the arguments in This Bondage against evolution in general, and 
against the evolution of bird-mind in particular ; but it is to be hoped that they will 
not affect the success of a book which is original, challenging and suggestive. 

His impatience with evolution is, as it seems to me, irrelevant both to the principle 
and to the implications of his main thesis. This thesis is stated in simple and unequi- 
vocal terms, and ingeniously illustrated. The bondage referred to is that which 
constrains all creatures and machines moving within an unstable fluid medium of three 
dimensions, whose powers of translation may greatly exceed their own, and are for 
the most part uncontrollable and unpredictable. The author formulates two “ laws 
of currents,” the first being “‘ that no bird or machine can experience any pressure 
from the movement of the medium in which it is supported and operating ” ; and the 
second that 

Air-borne bodies heading continuously for a fixed spot on the sea or earth, nearby or 
distant, and flying through an air-current, must proceed on a curve, and can arrive at their 
destination in one way, and in one way only, that way being exactly and unconsciously 
head to wind. 

The simplicity and novelty of these propositions, and the difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of devising laboratory experiments sufficiently in accordance with natural 
conditions to confirm or refute them, will, not unreasonably, delay their acceptance. 
It should at once be realized that they relegate to the scrap-heap most of what has 
hitherto been written on such bird-problems as migration, territory, hovering, spiral- 
ling, nest-desertion, and even morals ; as well as most of what has been and is still 
being supplied to newspaper-readers. on the subject of air-routes and civil aviation 
in general. 

I must confess that I can find nothing either in my own recollections of flying, or in 
my field-notes, that cannot be brought into line with them, though I find it more diffi- 
cult to accept the author’s deduction that a bird is mindless. Assuming, for instance, 
that a hovering kestrel keeps station over a mouse-ridden field, by setting itself head to 
wind at such an angle as will cause its own travel and lift to combine with the travel 


of the opposing wind and form a vertical resultant : and assuming at the same time 
that it experiences no draught other than that caused by its own efforts in keeping 


station, how does it convert its hover into a stoop of say a hundred and fifty feet, aimed 


-with such precision, and presumably “‘ windage,” as in nine cases out of ten to be 


successful? If the possibility of a selection from more than one reflex is admitted, or 
the variability of a single reflex—and one can hardly otherwise conceive an unerring 
aim at the mouse—the automatism of the action breaks down. 

Commander Ackworth will find some measure of support for his main thesis in 
Mr. Uvarov’s Locusts and Grasshoppers. In this exceptionably able and cautious 
monograph Mr. Uvarov arrives, by a process of elimination, at a similar estimate of the 
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factors governing the migration of locust swarms. “ It is absolutely impossible,” he 
writes, “ to talk of emigration having an objective ; only its causes can be considered, 
and these in my view lie in the physiology of the insects.” He suggests that when the 
winged stage is reached, which converts a gregarious “ hopper ” into a flyer, the pre- 
liminary trial circlings in the air are due to the response of some internal physiological 
factor, probably sexual, to a suitable temperature. 

Small flying swarms are thus formed, “ always in connection with the weather ” ; 
and these combine into large swarms which may be in the air for three days on end. 
Moreover he holds that the actual efforts involved in flight may key up the genitalia 
by causing a further propitious influence in the body temperature. The obvious 
inference is that it is a genital urge that launches the large flying swarm, and that, 
once it is in the air, its direction of flight and landing place will be determined by the 
prevailing air-currents. The small short-horned grass-hoppers of the field are the 
nearest approach we have in this country to “ locusts,” but the author’s researches, 
and especially those suggesting mass transformations from solitary phases to gregarious, 
of what have hitherto been regarded as separate species, may fairly claim an imperial 
significance, and justify his restriction of the term “‘ locust ” to those of the Acrididae 
which are definitely gregarious. The importance which he attaches to an ecological 
study of such groups, that is to say of their inter-relations with the climate and flora, 
as well as with the fauna of their habitats, is opportune. 

Though plants are the primal source of all nutritive matter, and are thus indis- 
pensable to all forms of life on our planet, the study of them has not hitherto been 
included in biology. The mutual exclusiveness between biologists and botanists is 
now obviously breaking down, and this change of heart has undoubtedly been largely 
influenced by the work of Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 

To his book, The Motor Mechanism of Plants, the word “‘ unique ”’ may properly be 
applied, not only by reason of its fascination, for the delicacy and ingenuity of the 
experiments described and figured verge on the miraculous ; but also by reason of the 
startling conclusions which are deduced from the experiments. So startling were 


these conclusions considered when the first adumbrations of them were published 


that they were received with protests of incredulity whose echoes have not yet 
altogether died down. One could hardly, however, wish for stronger corroboration of 
their truth than the dispassionate and detached coolness with which they are now 
presented, and the logical persistence with which they have been evolved. It is 
certainly up to rival pundits either to entrench themselves behind the fallibility of 
human eye-sight, or to refute them with equal clarity and simplicity. 

Put as briefly as possible, Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose’s conclusions are that the 
motile organs of all plants (and not merely those of “ sensitive ” plants, like mimosa) 
include a tissue whose reactions to electrical stimulations, anaesthetics and so forth, 
closely resemble those of animal muscle : and, further, that in all plants the activity 
of the tissue effecting the propagation of sap exhibits a rhythmic peristaltic movement 
strictly analogous to the circulation of the blood in animals, and to the propulsion of 
food in the alimentary canals of animals. To quote his own words: “‘ The life move- 
ments of plants must therefore be regarded as an integral part of the study of the 
general physiology of living organisms without which that study will be partial and 
incomplete.” 


DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE NONESUCH PRESS is always springing surprises. The reprint 

(25s.—1,600 copies) of Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds in John Glanvill’s 

old translation, is the latest. The format is exquisite: coloured and gilt 

- decorations which are novel without being eccentric: and there is an en- 

chanting introduction by Mr. David Garnett which is perfectly in key with this elegant 
little piece of superannuated learning. 


es Chaucers, from two of our finest Presses, are in gradual process of com- 
pletion. The Golden Cockerel Press sends us the second volume (6 gunieas) of 
The Canterbury Tales. We can only repeat what we have said before about this edition : 
the type is as readable and pleasant as any ever cut, the profuse woodcuts by Mr. 
Eric Gill are beautiful and blend perfectly with the fount : and the binding (which is 
not always true of private press books) is stout and will not easily soil, No purchaser 
will ever regret getting this edition. 


ae the Shakespeare Head Press come volumes 6 and 7 of their Chaucer— 
which will be completed in eight volumes at twenty-five guineas. These are 


_ expansive and leisurely tomes with plenty of white margin, rubrications and coloured 


drawings resembling illuminations : the frontispiece to Troilus is particularly, almost 
dazzlingly, rich. 


ESSRS. BATSFORD have published (350 copies, 8 guineas each) a folio re- 
print of Defoe’s A Tour Thro’ London about the year 1725, edited and annotated 


_ by Sir Mayson Beeton and Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor. It is a strange looking book, 


bound in a cloth imitation of a Georgian leather binding, but it is full of interest and 


_ very lavishly illustrated with old prints and maps which will delight all those who like 


recovering London’s past and recognising survivals in old pictures of them. 


EFOE also reappears in an edition of Robinson Crusoe, edited by Katherine 

Campbell and published by Messrs. Etchells and Macdonald at {2 12s. 6d. 
(535 copies). The print is sound, the hand-coloured illustrations by G. McKnight 
Kauffer are very pleasant, but there might have been more of them—a dearer book 
with more pictures would have been more attractive. 


> \ \ J E have already more than once commented on the excellence and cheapness of 


Messrs. Dent’s new edition of the novels of Captain Marryat. Recent volumes, 
bringing those issued up to sixteen, include Poor Jack, The Phantom Ship and The 
Privateersman. The edition is to be completed in twenty-two volumes, and the price 


is 3s. 6d. each. 


= 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE have issued, in two volumes at 25s. the set, an abridged 
edition of the Memoirs of Casanova in Arthur Machen’s translation, edited by 
G. D. Gribble. It has required a good deal of cutting to reduce that prince of rogues’ 
outpourings to this handy form ; but Mr. Gribble’s editing has been very well done, 


and his connecting links and chapter-headings make the story perfectly easy to follow. 
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ESSRS. HEINEMANN’S latest venture, The Crown Library, includes The — 
Sea Devil, by Lowell Thomas ; Secrets of a Showman, by C. B. Cochran ; and 
The Private Life of Cleopatra, by Claude Ferval. The price, as indicated by the title 
of the series, is five shillings a volume ; the paper is good, considering the price and 
the bulk of the books ; the covers are quite pleasant ; but the type, though clear, is _ 
ugly. 


ET another Jane Austen comes from Messrs. Peter Davies, who have published 
De 12s. 6d. a new edition of Pride & Prejudice, with illustrations (which would 
have looked better in colour) by Vera Willoughby. It is bound in a rather attractive — 
pink cover, with a dark-green label, and is clearly printed on good paper. 


HE BLACKAMORE PRESS (4, Moorgate, E.C.) have reprinted Milton’s 
Brief History of Moscovia, with an introduction by Prince Mirsky, and small 
chapter-heading illustrations and frontispiece by A. Brodovitch, at thirty shillings. 


HE HESPERIDES PRESS (2, Little Essex Street, W.C.2) have published 

John Maplet’s Greene Forest, reprinted from the edition of 1567, with an intro- 
duction by W. H. Davies (30s.). Maplet was a country parson, and his quaint book 
of natural history, full of simplicity and ingenuousness, is well worth reading. 


HE EVERYMAN LIBRARY has just been increased by a further fourteen 
volumes, including Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, Karl Marx on Capital, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, and Defoe’s Moll Flanders. (Dent. 2s. each.) 


HE De la More Press have reprinted the seventeenth-century translation by 

Edward Dacres of Machiavelli’s Prince in a limited edition of 890 copies at 
10s. 6d., 100 copies on hand-made paper at 25s. and Io copies on vellum at fifteen 
guineas. . 


fae OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS have published at six shillings (India 
paper edition 7s. 6d.) The Poetical Works of John Donne, in their Oxford Poet 
series, edited by Prof. H. J. C. Grierson, with a photogravure portrait of Donne at 

the age of eighteen. Pom 


